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For The Sunday-School Times. 
AFTER THE REAPERS. 
BY M. E. SANGSTER, 
After the reapers, O Master, I come; 
Surely some ears I may bear to my home; 


Gleaning so patiently near the full sheaves, 
Hard is my fate, if I find only leaves! 


Lonely, a stranger, a pilgrim from far, 

Fast I still stand, where Thy handmaidens are; 
Lord of the harvest! sweet Lord of the soil, 
Look on the gleaner, and smile on her toil! 


Not where they bind the rich bundles of grain; 
Not where they shout at the billowy wain; 
Not where the bands of Thy blessed ones be, 
Ask I to mingle my praises to Thee! 


Only a gleaner, unnoticed, unknown; 
Only a gleaner, and often alone; 

Only a gleaner, but thanks for the word, 
Seen and remembered by Jesus the Lord. 


Over the harvest-fleld, dewy and white; 
Over the fields, in the warm harvest light, 
Oft looks the Master, and blessing He leaves, 
E’en for those who glean after the sheaves. 


When the night falls, and the reapers no more 
Gather abundantly from the rich store; 
When the day’s labor is over and done, 
Humblest of all, will be Thy little one! 


Humblest, but ah! the sweet flower “heartsease,” 
Purple, and rich in its balm-breath of peace, 

It may be mine, be my lot e’er so mean, 

If, in Christ’s harvest, permitted to glean. 


After the reapers, dear Master, I come! 
Surely some ears I shall bear to my home! 
Patiently following near the full sheaves, 
Hard were my fate, if I found only leaves! 


Norfolk, Va. 


For The Sunday-School Times, 
THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION OF CHILDREN. 


BY HARRIET SILLIMAN, 


2 gees most careless observer can hardly 
fail to remark a difference between the 
moral events transpiring now, and those of 
previous ages. The great sledge-hammer 
of the Reformation struck a living spark 
destined never to expire, but at that period 
the movement of truth and its illumina- 
tions, with rare exceptions, were upon the 
adult mind. Those days, like the days of 
the prophets before Christ, were prophetic, 
and were the early twilight preceding the 
present more advanced progress of the glo- 
rious sun toward the mid-day consumma- 
tion. 

The wonderful, the portentous, circum- 
stance of the present day is the religious 
education of children. Not the isolated 
child lisping its prayer, with set formula, 
under the guidance ofa religious mother, 
as in the singular case of Samuel, when 
Hannah dedicated her infant son to his 


of parental piety were rare, and worthy of 
especial notice; but a mighty phalanx of 
teachers, in the family and out of the fami- 
ly, is impelled, not always by natural affec- 
tion, but by a heaven-sent impulse, to 
echo and perpetuate the Saviour’s blessing 
on little children. Children, not taught 
secretly and singly, but with that powerful, 
irresistible impulse, the social principle, are 
collected in masses, and hand in hand are 
enlisted in the great army of the Lord of 
Hosts. With a penetration and forecast 
not human, but divine, little children are 
now made the grand lever by which the 
ruins of the moral Babel are to be lifted, and 
the whole earth to be restored again, to one 
speech and one language. The Scriptures 
abound with prophetic hints of this great 
and notable day of the Lord—the day when 
all shall know him, from the least to the 
greatest. Whodiscovered in those prophe- 
cies the wonders of the present day? The 
children of the temple strewed palm leaves 
in the way and sung hosannas to the Mes- 
siah on his first coming, but none discover- 
ed in that a pledge and disclosure of the 
wonders now enacting in preparation for 
his second coming. None thought of huge 
houses, built expressly for the sole purpose 
of gathering and instructing hundreds and 
thousands and tens of thousands of little 
children, in the name of Christ. None 
thought of the spectacle which we are con- 
stantly witnessing, of thousands and tens 
of thousands of these same children in our 
streets, gathering from every avenue in our 
large cities, while all the vehicles of industry 
and pleasure are held in check, and the 
public authorities hover, with their batons, 
to protect the infant multitude of Christian 
learners, the helpless multitude ‘‘ who can 
not discern between their right hand and 


their left.’ 
Behold, what a generafion is preparing to 


take the place of the present! While the 
tiny feet are upon the pavement, and the 
tiny voices, audible only from their nume- 
rical force, sound like the rustling of the 
forest leaves, and the little forms flit by 
like the motes in the sunbeam, the poetry 
and beauty of childhood attract the eye, 
and its irresponsible mirth gladdens the 
careworn spectator, and subdues the most 
forward into a momentary gentleness. But 
all this is a brief pastime. There are other 
and mightier considerations. 

Like the letters on the tables of the moral 
law, each of these miniature immortals is 
essential to the fulfilment of the prophetic 
promiseofthe Almighty. Each individual, 
called by Provideuce to their instruction, 





Maker,—singular, because such instances 





has the heavenly honor of co-operating 





with the Divine hand in accomplishing 
glorious, momentous purposes. Each of 
these small vessels of immortality is freight- 
ed with a little portion of the heavenly 
manna. Each carries a little of the leaven, 
which is destined to permeate, working 
upward through infancy in the masses, till 
the whole is leavened. Each is girding 
himself with his weapon, which shall grow 
with his growth, and ultimately, as the 
two-edged sword of the Spirit, bring down 
everything that exalts itself against Christ. 
Not a word of truth committed to that tiny 
multitude shall fail, but shall accomplish 
the purpose whereto it was sent by the God 
of truth. Not a seed of grace, planted in 
those young hearts, but shall disclose the 
quickening of the sun, and the precious 
things put forth by the moon. The carols 
sung by these young voices may sound dis- 
cordant to the ear sensitive and well trained 
in earthly music; but who that has heard 
the song of birds in the morning twilight 
fails to discover in these infant hymns the 
warbled harbingers of the millenial dawn ? 

The efforts simultaneously made for chil- 
dren, throughout Christendom, are very 
remarkable. Every new enterprise is watch- 
ed with intense interest, and every success 
sends a thrill of thankful gladness through 
the great philanthropic heart of piety. 

‘* As the lightning cometh out of the east 
and shineth even unto the west, so shall also 
the coming of the Son of Man be.”” A new 
significance has fallen on those words of our 
Saviour, since science has literally thrown 
the lightning from the east part under hea- 
ven unto the west, so that human thought 
travels like winged spirits, annihilating 
space. The heat lightning palpitates over 
the summer sky atevening. It illuminates 
one part of the heavens, and the horizon 
responds now here, now there, now every 
where. So also is the coming of the Son of 
Man. We hear of it even now in one heart, 
andthen in another,—now here, now there, 
and soon will hear that he is everywhere. 
Like the glowing flashes over the summer- 
sky, heart answers to heart in the moral fir- 
mament, rejoicing over every holy enter- 
prise andevery holy success. The response 
is not of darkness to darkness, but of light 


to light. 
In the Greek church, its series of instruc- 


tions and rites take the worshipper through 
the life of Christ, growing more and more 
solemn and sad to the period of his death 
and burial. Then thereisa pausein gloom, 
until the morning dawns which commemo- 
rates the resurrection, when, throwing off 
all dejection and restraint, each man, wo- 
man, and child, not only friends and neigh - 
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bors, but also strangers as they meet, hold- 
ing out the hand in greeting, exclaim with 
voice of gladness and exultation, ‘‘ Christ 
is risen! Christis risen!”’ 

The treasures of heaven, before commit- 
ted only to the wise and prudent, are now 
being delivered to little children. Soon all 
will know the Lord, from the least to the 
greatest. Then will a flood of glory shine 
out from the east part under heaven even 
unto the west, and the greeting of the uni- 
versal resurrection from ignorance, dark- 
ness, sin, and death, will vibrate in eternal 
music over the golden harps, ‘‘ Christ is 
risen! Christ is risen! and we are risen 
with Christ !”’ 


ee me 
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* CLOSE QUESTIONS. 


6 ~7OU have a good Sunday-school 
teacher, Henry, one of the best in 
school, I should think.” 

‘*Yes he knows all about the lesson, and 
knows how to tell it too, but there’s one 
thing about him I don’t like. He’s afraid 
of the boys.”’ 

‘* Afraid of you boys ?”? 

“Yes. He don’t dare to ask the close 
questions. He skips every one asif he was 
afraid of them or of us.”? 

‘* Perhaps he thinks you will not like to 
answer them.’’ 

‘“‘That’s just it. He knows most of the 
boys don’t like home thrusts, and perhaps 
would not like him as well if he asked 
them ; so he is afraid to do it.’’ - 

‘* Perhaps, that is notit. Some teachers 
think it is better to teach the truth, and 
let the scholars apply it.’ 


“Yes, but we don’t do it. I’m no better 
than the rest, and perhaps should wince a 
little at first, but I should respect the man 
more if he would do his duty. We goto 
Sunday-school that the truth may do us 
good. If the teacher talks in a general 
way, we slip out of it just as we do the ser- 
mon. Our teacher last year used to talk 
naturally about such things, till we got so 
we could say just what we thought.” 

‘*Tt will never do me any good to be told 
that such and such things were meant for 
the world. I want to feel itisfor me. I 
wish our teacher would talk that way.” 


MARY. 
“+. => 
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THE NEW ROAD AT MADRID. 


“The earth also shall disclose her blood, and 
shall no more cover her slain.” 
NEW road has recently been opened 
near Madrid, and while the workmen 
were grading down a high bank, they came 
to a dark, charred stratum, extending for a 
great distance. It was composed almost 
wholly of human bones and half-burned 
wood. These were relics of the dark deeds 
of the Inquisition. Here were heaped to- 
gether the burned bodies of those who had 
suffered for the faith of Jesus. Several of 
the bones were still sufficiently preserved 
to tell their fearful history, though all soon 
mouldered on being exposed to the air. 





Here were a pair of skeleton hands clasped 
as in prayer, transfixed by a large nail. 
Here a bone with a spear-point rusting in 
it! No wonder the news spread widely, 
and a great multitude came out to look on 
the fearful sight. One man well remarked, 
that ‘‘ while these were strange geological 
sections and strata, there were still stranger 
theological sections and theological strata, 
declaring the history of the past.”’ 

A great public meeting was held on the 
spot, and Bibles were sold, being advertised 
as the book forbidden by the Inquisition. 
A great impetus was given to religious 
freedom by this exposure, and we have yet 
to see unto what it may grow. It was 
near the beginning of this year that the 
discovery was first made. 

This is the tenderness and Christ-like 
spirit shown by this chureh towards its 
wandering sheep! This the gentle love 
by which she wins them back to her fold! 
It is the boast of this church that it is un- 
changing, and one may well believe that it 
is but the wantof power that prevents just 
such scenes from being enacted in our land 
to-day. Shall we not work hard to check 
its fearful growth in our midst? Our main 
hope is in the children. Let us win to our 
Sabbath-schools our little Catholic neigh- 
bors wherever we can, and rescue them 
from the grasp of this destroyer of souls. 

L. L. 


——_—_——_—__> =» 
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ONCE A SCHOLAR ALWAYS A SCHOLAR. 


A SCHOLAR is about leaving the class, 

perhaps for removal to a distant town. 
Old associations are about to be broken. 
He finds them even dearer than he sup- 
posed. Trifles assume new significance. 
The last lesson, the last meeting with old 
classmates, is at hand. Memories come 
thronging. His mind takes rapid review 
of past scenes. It was just there that pale 
little Jamie, now gone to the angels, used 
to sit. What a light there used to be in his 
face when he spoke about Jesus! How his 
voice rang out in joyful tones that last Sun- 
day before the fever came upon him and 
God took him home to heaven. His little 
grave isover yonder. It can be seen from 
the window there. Jamie never seemed so 
near and dear before to the scholar about 
leaving. It was after Jamie’s death that 
Tommy Dawes and Hubert Haines found 
their Saviour, and stood up before the great 
congregation and professed their faith. 
Why it was almost a year ago, and yet it 
seems only gyasterday. Where will he be 
a year from this time? thinks the boy that 
is going away. His heart is very tender 
now. He is feeling more than he shows. 
Perhaps this is your chance, teacher, to 
clinch all former appeals, to deepen all 
former good impressions, by last words 
wisely and lovingly said. Lift a prayer for 
divine direction when you are about to 
speak them. It is possible they will be 
written in the memory as no other words 
of yours have been. If it can be so, let 
them be spoken without witnesses. Your 
heart and his will be more free. If this 








cannot be, perhaps with the good-bye said 
before others you can slip a little note into 
his hand which shall speak more directly 
to hisheart. Perhaps you will enclose with 
it a little form of certificate of his member. 
ship and standing in your class, and a re- 
commendation to the care of the teacher 
under whom, in his new home, he may be 
placed. It is not necessary that the name 
of the teacher, or even the school, be known, 
Perhaps the sight of the little paper slip 
may, in its silent, unconscious influence, 
induce connection with some school which 
possibly-otherwise might not be made. If 
your personal wish that this be done is so. 
expressed, all the weight of regard felt for 
you, will favor and act as incentive to the 
action. May it not be well, also, to let him 
know positively, that you will continue to 
pray for him, that do what he may your 
prayers will follow him, that in his darkest 
hours of sin or despondency he may know 
of a surety that petitions rise to heaven on 
his behalf? Once ascholar always a scho- 
lar, is a good motto; not to meet in the 
class, perhaps, but to feel an interest in, to 
remember, and to pray for. C. 





COPY THE BEST MODELS. 


BY all means be genuine; nay, by all 
means be original. But, on the part 
of a creature, what is the truest originality ? 
Ts it not the closest copying of perfection ? 
that is, the most implicit imitation of the 
Creator’s originals? When Phidias or 
Praxiteles took a block of marble, did he 
say to himself, ‘‘ Now, I shall make a new 
thing under the sun—I shall make a figure 
which can suggest to the beholder nothing 
that moveth upon the face of the earth or 
in the waters under the earth—something 
so novel, that it has never entered into the 
heart of man to conceive it, and nobody will 
guess where the model was found?” Had 
he said this, he would have produced an 
original of that sorry sort which we call an 
oddity—something very grotesque and un- 
gainly—something like an African fetich or 
a Hindoo pagod. But the great artist said, 
‘*T shall make, as near as possible, a perfect 
man. Gathering up hints of strength and 
symmetry wherever I can find them, I 
shall devoutly endeavor to realize that ex- 
quisite model which was in the eye of the 
Divine Artist himself:’’ and, with the 
humility of genius, content to copy—limb 
by limb, and lineament by lineament— 
there came out from the dead rock the most 
unique of all originalities—a perfect figure, 
a glorified humanity—a vision of power and 
joy which makes us understand how very 
good, once ona time, was this mortal frame 
—how fearfully and wonderfully made at 
first—how wonderful and fearful the Resur- 
rection may see it again. 

The Belvedere Apollo is the most unique 
and original of sculptures, because it is the 
most earnest and successful of imitations. 
As far as he could catch sight of it, the 
artist kept constantly in view the model 
supplied by the Creator; and itis by com- 
bining so skillfully every fragmentof pecu- 
liar beauty or vigor which came in his 
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way, and by copying these so faithfully, 
that he has realized such a splendid con- 
ception. 

Now, making one proviso—remarking 
that all genuine goodness is spontaneous— 
that it is excellence followed for its own 
sake, not mimicked for admiration’s sake, 
you will find that the goodness will turn 
out the most original, not which makes its 

-own model, or strikes out its own style, but 
which most closely copies perfection. The 
Bible supplies such a model. It exhibits a 
pattern man—a wearer of our intellect, and 
will, and affections, who never spoke a 
word that was not the right one, and who 
never did a right deed so that even he him- 
selfcould have done it better. This peer- 
less pattern—this man so elevated, yet so 
tender—so loyal to God, yet so loving to 
those around him—so separate from sin, 
—yet so void of sanctimoniousness—the 
Word sets before you, and God says: Be ye 
followers of Christ. Walk as Chris: also 
walked. Let the samemind bein you which 
was also in Christ Jesus. And a few sublime 
spirits, made generous by the Spirit of God, 
have been seized with a blessed ambition, 
and, not because men would admire 
them, but because they were smitten by 
goodness so charming, they have gazed on 
it, and pondered it, and imbibed it, till they 
were sensibly changed into the same image, 
and men felt, ‘‘There you go, so noble, so 
lovely. We know where you have been; 
you could not have attained an excellence 
so charming, had not Jesus Christ once 
been in the world, and had you not some- 
how been brought in contact with him.’’— 
James Hamilton. 


>< > 
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SHUT THY DOOR. 


66 (.OME words of Scripture,”’ says Cecil, 

‘*are very emphatic. Shut thy door 
means much. It means shut out not only 
nonsense, but business; not only the com- 
pany abroad, but the company at home; it 
means let thy poor soul have alittle rest and 
refreshment, and God have opportunity to 
speak to thee in a still small voiee, or he 
will speak to thee in thunder.”’ 


We rob and starve our souls by this ne- 
glect of shutting the door at stated seasons 
every day. Even the best of company is 
no substitute for the presence of God. Chris- 
tian conversation cannot make up for the 
whispers of Jesus to oursouls, which come 
down only in our peaceful moments of 
meditation and prayer. All our studies 
and teachings will not make our souls grow 
in holiness, unless we often shut ourselves 
in alone with God. This is, ofall our Chris- 
tian duties, perhaps one of the most diffi- 
cult, and if we are faithful in our self-ex- 
aminations, perhaps one of the least pleas- 
ing. Yet here we gather our strength for 
the contests of life. Here, within our 
closed doors, we can lay our plans of use- 
fulness, and gather the needful warmth 
and enthusiasm to make them successful. 
An occasional thought, however earnest, 
will awaken but little zeal in a work, but 
an hour’s faithful meditation over it, will 








raise our feelings and wishes to a working 
heat. 

Running a few steps will not warm a 
chilled frame, but a steady vigorous walk 
of a mile, will do it effectually. 

When our door is shut, there will be 
clamors enough at it for admittance; but if 
our souls are truly Christ’s, they will turn 
to him despite the assaults. ‘‘ I never knew 
a covetous old man forget where his money 
lay,’ says Philip Henry. If our treasures 
are in heaven, our thoughts will be much 
there also. McC. 


a 
A TEACHER’S EVENING PRAYER. 


Jesus, teacher of Thy people! 
Wearied with the day, 
Now an aching heart and spirit 
At Thy feet I lay; 
Far too tired to urge or plead, 
Lord, Thou knowest all my need. 


Jesus, teacher of Thy people, 
If a child has caught 
From my lips one truth for guidance, 
One unselfish thought, 
One resolve to seek Thy face, 
Lord, I bless Thee for such grace. 


Jesus, teacher of Thy people, 
If I, erringly, 
Spoke to-day in haste or anger, 
Harshly, bitterly, 
Judged unfairly, was unwise, 
See my fault with pitying eyes! 


Jesus, teacher of Thy people, 
If I turn aside, 
Deem the path too rough and thorny 
Where Thy pierced fect guide, 
Give Thy Spirit's strength, I pray, 
Lead me by Thy side alway. 


Jesus, teacher of Thy people, 
Shepherd of Thy sheep, 
Teach me how in patient loving 
Thy dear lambs to keep. 
Never careless, never cold, 
Let me guard them to Thy fold. 


Jesus, teacher of Thy people, 
If my work is wrong, 
If another’s words and teaching 
Were more true, more strong, 
Better helped these lambs of Thine; 
Spare not one fond wish of mine. 


Jesus, teacher of Thy people, 
Even in Thy death; 
If I fall beside the pathway 
*’Neath the fever's breath; 
Let the waves of Jordan ring, 
Sweet as hymns the children sing. 


Jesus, teacher of Thy people! 
On the mountains high, 
Where the feet of those made perfect 
Come Thy glory nigh, 
Gather, Lord, these lambs of mine, 
Make them, keep them, wholly Thine. 


—The Congregationalist, 
a 


A PALESTINE INCIDENT. 


T the late Friends’ Conference of Sun- 
day-school teachers, in Philadelphia, 

Eli Jones, an eastern traveller, related an 
incident which occurred in Palestine. His 
company pitched their tents near Shunem, 
and the inhabitants came out to see and 
converse with the strangers. Hetold them 
that he had a book in which was given the 
particulars of an event that occurred thou- 
sands of years ago, just at that very spot. 
They cried, ‘‘read it—read it,’’ and the 
story of the Shunamite woman and her son 








was read by the interpreter. Though they 
had never heard of it before, yet they be- 
lieved it. They were just as much interest- 
ed and astonished as Philadelphians would 
be, if a man should come and tell them that 
he had a book which told of what took 
place thousands of years ago, on the very 
spot where the city now stands, and the 
citizens: believed his story. What a sensa- 
tion it would produce! and just so excited 
were the Mohammedans of Shunem. 

‘Give us the book,” they said, ‘‘ that we 
may read it for ourselves.’ 

They gave a Bible to a Sheik who could 
read, and he carefully folded it in his robe 
and carried it away. Very much the same 
took place at Nain and other localities 
mentioned in the Bible. The present 
Arabic Bible is very difficult to read, but.a 
new translation in the dialect and peculiar 
letters of the Koran is about to be published 
by the American Bible Society, and in 
future any one who can read the Koran, 
can with the same facility read the Holy 
Bible. 

a ae 
PECULIAR CHILDREN. 


OME teachers seem to think that chil- 
dren are responsible for the unpleasant 
peculiarities which they have inherited. 
But these are misfortunes. Instead of treat- 
ing unkindly the child of an irascible tem- 
per, or a natural selfishness, or an obstinate 
will, you should pity him. As you would 
treat with extreme tenderness a blind or de- 
formed child, soshould you have the great- 
est tenderness forone whose soul is deform- 
ed. You will not conquer the defect by 
disheartening the child. What he needs is 
praise, encouragement to meet the foe that 
is so hard to defeat, to bear the weight that 
crushes him. Ye that are strong ought to 
bear the infirmities of the weak. How often 
do parents and teachers add to the already 
unbearable burden of such a child, the 
crushing weight of perpetual censure. 
Start, then, with a recognition of the 
fact, that a natural trait is not a thing for 
which a child, in the first instance, is re- 
sponsible. Help him to conquer it. Let 
him understand that it is a misfortune, but 
not a hopeless one.—Hxchange. 
> <> + ' 
SuNDAY-ScHOoOoL TALKERS.—The follow- 
ing, from Harper's Drawer for April, has 
its moral for some Sunday-schoo! talkers: 
A gentleman named Jacob Stone, favor- 
ably known in high moral circles in Phi- 
ladelphia, was relating to a Sabbath-school 
his travels in the Holy Land, and among 
other things told the scholars of the ascent 
of Mount Pisgah. On the following Sun- 
day a teacher asked, in the course of the 
lesson, ‘‘ Who ascended Mount Pisgah?’’ 
A little urchin promptly cried out, ‘‘ Moses, 
Elias, and Jacob Stone !”” 


a 

For TEACHERS, T0o.—Beecher compares 
a text to a gate opening in the Lord’s gar- 
den, and says that many ministers, instead 
of unlatching the gate and leading their 
hearers in to pluck the fruit and flowers, 
content themselves by getting upon it and 
swinging to and fro. 
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Songs of Gladness.—The following corres- 
pondence, received by the author of our new 
music book, is voluntary testimony from a 
good source. David A. Burr, Esq., is Presi- 
dent of the Maryland and District of Columbia 
Sunday-School Teachers’ Association : 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 7, 1870. 

Mr. J. E. GOULD, 

Respected Sir :— 

In behalf of the Metropolitan 
Methodist Episcopal Sunday-School, I take great 
pleasure in expressing to you our sincere thanks 
for “‘ Songs of Gladness.””, We have found the book 
to be a GEM, containing very many beautiful 
pieces; and as a Sabbath-school music book we 
cheerfully congratulate you on its success. Our 
school has voted unanimously an appreciation of 
the merits of the book, and we shall remember 
you gratefully, for the noble service you are doing 
in promoting and aiding the Sabbath-school cause, 
which has for its aim and final triumph the con- 
version of the world. 

When you visit Washington you will always 
find a warm greeting in the Metropolitan Sunday- 
school. Very truly yours, 

CORNELIUS BURLEW, 
Leader of choir and chorister of Metro’n. 8. 8. 


MARCH 9, 1870. 
J. E. GouLp, EsqQ., 
Dear Sir :— 

It affords me pleasure to ap- 
prove of our chorister’s verdict respecting the va- 
lue of your work as an admirable collection of 
hymns and tunes for Sunday-schools. I admire 
especially the care and taste exercised in the cha- 
racter of the hymns selected, as well as of those 
which are original in the book, and have been de- 
lighted with the music to which they are adapted. 

With kind regards, 

Yours, truly, 

DAvip A, BuRR, 
Supt. Metropolitan Meth. Epis. Sunday-school. 


Price of ‘‘Sonas oF GLADNEss,’’ in board 
covers, $30 per hundred copies. Sample by 
mail (paper cover), 25 cents. 





SEQUEL 


FRIDAY LOWE 


By Mrs. CAROLINE E. KELLY DAVIS, 
Author of ‘‘ Arthur Merton,” ‘John 
Brett's Household,” &c., &e. 








CHAPTER XIV. 

HE Sabbath dawned bright and fair, and 
before sunrise Elfrida was up and dressed, 
and seated quietly at her Bible reading, for she 
had resolved on the previous night that nothing 
should tempt her to neglect what she felt to be 
a sacred duty, and a blessed privilege as well. 
How long she had been thus employed she 
knew not, but her attention was first distracted 
from the sacred page by the sound of the 
church bells, warning the great city of souls 
of their obligation to assemble together for the 
worship of God. Elfrida hastily closed her 

Bible and rose from her seat, 
“No breakfast yet, and almost meeting- 
time,” she said to herself. ‘I don’t be- 





(*Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the 
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lieve Mrs. Thornton is going this morning, but 
perhaps Miss Robbins is. I must find her and 
inquire, for I cannot spend all this long day 
at home.”’’ 

Accordingly she went to Miss Robbins’s door 
and rapped. The rap was answered at once, 
and Elfrida found herself drawn into the room 
and seated near the fire almost before a word 
had been spoken. 

‘* Breakfast is always an hour later on Sun- 
days, even for us early risers,” said Miss Rob- 
bins. ‘I ought to have told you before, for I 
am afraid you are famished.”’ 

“JT am not hungry,’ answered Elfrida, ‘‘ but 
I wanted to find out about going to church. 
Isn’t it timeto getready? and are you going?” 

Miss Robbins cast a quick, sharp glance at 
her companion, and replied briefly, 


“Yes, and no.’? Then noticing the blush 
that rose to Hifrida’s cheek, and her look of 
disappointment, she added, ‘We are not 
church-going people, Miss Lowe. Isupposed 
you knew that before.”’ 

**T did not,’’ said Elfrida, rising. ‘‘ Perhaps 
you will be so kind as to direct me to the near- 
est church, I think I can find my way with- 
out any trouble.”’ 

*“*T will put you under Mrs. Burns’s care, if 
you are determined to go out this morning,”’ 
said Miss Robbins. “‘She always attends 
church two or three times on Sunday, and will 
be pleased to hxve company.” 


“Thank you,” said Elfrida, ‘‘ but I will not 
trouble you. I willspeak toher myself. Good 
morning,” and closing the door she went at 
once to Miss Raymond’s apartment, where she 
found Mrs. Burns performing one or two last 
offices for her before leaving her for the morn- 
ing. 

‘“‘T came to see if I might go to church with 
you,” said Elfrida, after inquiring for the in- 
valid, as usual. 

** Bless your heart, dear! yes, indeed,” and 
the good woman gave her a smile so full of 
motherliness and sunshine that it seemed to 
warm her to herheart’score. ‘‘ Have you had 
your breakfast ?” 

“No, I don’t care for any.” 


“Oh, yes youdo. Come into my little par- 
lor and have a cup of tea with me, and a bit of 
toast. It is as bad to listen to preaching on an 
empty stomach as it is on a crowded one, and 
if we expect to keep our souls in good order, 
we have got to look well after our bodies, 
There, Gussie, dear, you are alljright now, 
and I will ring for one of the girls' to come up 
to stay with you until Miss Robbins? comes, 
This way, if you please, Miss’ Lowe,” 

Elfrida, with a parting smile at: Augusta, 
who looked quite calm and\happy, followed 
the nurse into avery pleasant, cozy little room, 
close by. Here around table was ‘spread for 
breakfast. Mrs. Burns put anotherScup and 
saucer and plate for her guest,‘and after bus- 
tling around fora few minutes, pronounced 
everything ready. Then} Elfrida Sdrew her 
chair up to the table, as invited,,opposite Mrs. 
Burns, who bowed her head andfreverently 
asked God’s blessing on _ the} food before 
them. 

“You see, my dear,’ she'said, passing a cup 
of fragrant tea, ‘‘I have my own{ little parlor, 
and take my meals by myself. -:I like it better 
so, for it seems more like" having ahome. I 
make my tea and toast here by my grate, with 
my own hands, and I fancy itis nicer than 
any other tea and toast that ever was made. 
Now please help;yourself, and be comfortable. 
We have half an‘ hour before church begins, 








and need not hurry. How have you enjoyed 
yourself since you came to New York?” 

“Very well,’ answered Elfrida, “though I 
haven’t been out yet. I haveenjoyed reading 
and looking at pictures in the library, more 
than anything else.’’ 

“But why haven't you been out?” asked 
Mrs. Burns. 

‘* Because Mrs. Thornton said my dress was 
not quite suitable, and I don’t know—per- 
haps—,’’ Elfrida blushed and stammered— 
‘*perhaps you’d rather I wouldn’t go to church 
with you? I never thought of that until this 
minute.” 

“Your dress is good enough, Miss Lowe, 
and Iam very glad that you want to go with 
me to-day. But I don’t attend a fashionable 
church; I have neither the means nor the de- 
sire todoso. When your new clothes come, you 
will probably not care to go with me again, 
Mrs. Thornton has a pew in —— church, which 
she sometimes occupies, and I dare say she 
will be pleased to have your company.”’ 

‘*Do they carry fashion into the churches?” 
asked Elfrida, astonished. ‘I didn’t know 
that one church was more fashionable than 
another. Why, it must be wrong, Mrs, 
Burns!’ 

“TItis. But there area great many wrong 
things in the world that I can’t set right, so I 
let them alone.”’ 

Elfrida was silent. Her thoughts travelled 
back over a short week, and recalled the plain, 
bare meeting-house,—the one church of Clin- 
tonville,—with its uncarpeted aisles and un- 
cushioned pews, and its congregation of rich 
and poor, meeting together with little form 
and less display. No one there thought of 
fashion or dress, as a mark of distinction, and 
the pauper was as freely welcome to a seat as 
the wealthiest farmer. But her reflections 
were interrupted by Mrs. Burns, who said in 
her motherly way: 

“We must try to do right ourselves, Miss 
Lowe, and take care that we don’t pass harsh 
judgments on our neighbors. Ilike my plain 
meeting better than any other, but I don’t 
doubt there are a great many true worshippers 
in the rich and fashionable churches, and the 
dear Lord knows his own—that’s a comfort, 
isn’t it? I often think how surprised we shall 
be in the day when he maketh up his jewels, 
at the multitude there will be that we should 
have thrown aside as not fit for his crown. 
Now, dear, if you won’t take any more toast, 
I think you’d better put on your bonnet and 
shawl; we sha’n’t have any too much time’for 
our walk, and I don't like to be late.” 

As Elfrida came from her room equipped 
for church, she met Mrs. Thornton just going 
down stairs. 

“Whither now, Elfie?”? she asked with a 
look of surprise, not unmixed with displea- 
sure. ‘‘Are you tired of being a prisoner ?”’ 

“Only on Sunday,” replied Elfrida, ‘‘I am 
going with Mrs. Burns to church.” 

‘““Why, my dear girl, really I cannot give 
my consent. Itis hardly the thing for you to 
accompany a servant, respectable and worthy 
as Mrs. Burns certainly is. By another week 
your wardrobe will be in order, and then the 
carriage will be at your service, and perhaps 
Vickey and I will go with you to our own 
church. Pray content yourself at home to- 
day.’’ 

Elfrida hesitated but for a moment only; 
then summoning all her courage, she answer- 
ed, gently, but with firm decision : 


‘Mrs. Burns is waiting for me, and I cannot 
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stay away from church, unless I am too sick 
to goout. I will be a prisoner as long as you 
please, Mrs. Thornton, on every day except 
Sunday.”’ 

She ran downstairs as she spoke, leaving the 
lady chagrined and angry in the hall. 

“That girl has a will of her own, Kate,”’ said 
Miss Victoria, coming out of her chamber just 
in season to hear the last words. Depend 
upon it she willdo as she likes in spite of you.” 

‘“‘T have no desire to control her,’ replied 
Mrs. Thornton, coldly. ‘‘If she chooses the 
servants for companions it is nothing to me. 
It only shows what her associates have been.’’ 

Oh, well,”’ laughed Miss Victoria, ‘‘‘ fine 
feathers make fine birds,’ according to the old 
proverb. We shall see what they make of 
your husband’s ward, by-and-bye.”’ 

The two women smiled significantly, and 
went slowly down stairs, while the uncon- 
scious object of their remarks, holding fast to 
Mrs. Burns’s arm, passed rapidly up the ave- 
nue towards the little brick church on 
street. 

It was a beautiful morning, mild for the sea- 
son, and a gladdening sun shone down upon 
the crowded city, blessing alike the just and 
the unjust. The streets were thronged with 
men, women, and children, all dressed in ho- 
liday attire, even the poorest among them 
seeming to have made some attempt at clean- 
liness and adornment, and on almost every 
face there was a look of Sabbath rest and free- 
dom, pleasant to behold. 

‘* How good it is to have Sunday come,”’ said 
Mrs. Burns, after walking two or three blocks 
in silence. ‘‘It hasso much comfort and rest 
in it for body and soul, especially for those 
who are tried, and tempted, and overworked 
during the week, if they will only take it.” 


“T should think every one would be glad to 
take it,’’ said Elfrida, ‘‘at least every one who 
knowsaboutGod andthe Bible. These people 
all look as though they were happy, or at least 
the most of them do. There must be a great 
number of churches in New York to seat so 
many.”’ 

‘There are a great many churches, but bless 
your dear heart! you don’t suppose every one 
you see is going to meeting, do you?” 

‘* Yes, Ithoughtso. Whereare they going?” 

‘Some to one place, some to another, but all 
seeking their own pleasure, except those who 
remember the day to keep it holy. This after- 
noon the streets will be even more crowded 
than they now are. Scareely any one goes to 
meeting more than once on Sunday, but there 
is riding, and driving, and visiting among the 
better and richer class of people; while the 
poorer and more degraded crowd into the pub- 
lic gardens and lager beer saloons; and even 
dancing halls and low theatres are opened, as 
they are on the other days of the week, for 
their amusement.” 

“*T didn’t know it was such a wicked city,” 
said Elfrida, looking distressed. 


“Tt isafine place for Christians who have 
time and money to work in,’’ replied Mrs. 
Burns. ‘There are thousands of little chil- 
dren who need to be taught; there are boys 
and girls working in shops and factories, who 
are living like heathen now; but they have 
souls to be saved, just as precious in the sight 
of the Lord as yours or mine, Miss Lowe. If 
the church members in this city were willing 
to deny themselves, and follow Christ, as they 
promised to do, in a year from now, I have 
faith to believe, New York would be con- 
verted.”’ 











“Why don’t they?” asked Elfrida, eagerly. 
‘*How can they help it? I shouldn’t think 
they could rest in the midst of so much sin.”’ 

‘One reason is, they are accustomed to it,’’ 
replied Mrs. Burns. ‘fA bad thing doesn’t 
seem so bad to us if we have always been used 
to it, as it does when we see it for the first 
time. Then another reason is the way people 
live. I often think if the Lord should come 
into the world now just as he did before, poor, 
and without reputation, a great many of those 
who call themselves Christians would be 
ashamed to be seen in his company. I will 
tell you what it is, Miss Lowe, people think 
more of fashion, and making a fine appearance, 
and outshining their neighbors, than they do 
of anything else in this world. I don’t want 
to judge anybody harshly, but I’m not afraid 
to say that there isn’t one rich woman in 
twenty, in this city, that would give up her 
new winter bonnet or cloak for the sake of 
keeping some poor, forlorn little child from 
suffering with the cold, and the reason is, she 
would lose her placein society. Mrs. So-and- 
so would cut her acquaintance, or look down 
upon her, and that would be more than she 
could endure. But here we are, at the church 
door, and a little late, I am afraid.’’ 

Elfrida followed her guide up the neatly 
carpeted aisle, into a comfortably cushioned 
pew, and quietly took her seat, but her mind 
was so occupied by what Mrs. Burns had just 
said, that she scarcely heard, or heard like one 
in a dream, the opening prayer and hymn. 
But the words of the text, twice read, slowly 
and with emphasis, by the white-haired cler- 
gyman, arrested her attention. 

“Know ye not that the friendship of the 
worldisenmity with God? Whosoever, there- 
fore, will be a friend of the world is the enemy 
of God.” 

The sermon that followedsupplemented Mrs. 
Burns’s comments in a remarkable manner. 
It was full of warning to the Christian, and of 
earnest entreaty to all, to forsake every pur- 
suit, every pleasure which would tempt the 
heart away from God. The preacher spoke of 
the allurements of fashion, of the pride of life, 
of the deceitfulness of riches, of the perishing 
nature of all earthly things, and then in glow- 
ing language, and with a face beaming with 
light as from the city celestial, he told of the 
friendship of God, that will endure when the 
world and the fashion of it shall have passed 
away. Elfrida listened with deep interest. 
She now felt that nothing could draw away 
her heart from such a Friend. In comparison 
with him every other object was without a 
charm. She wondered how any one who had 
ever known his love could be disloyal, or for 
one moment swerve from the allegiance which 
was his due, and from the depths of her soul 
she whispered the prayer, ‘‘Take me, dear 
Lord, and make me utterly thine. Let every 
act of my life, every word of my lips, every 
thoughtof my heart, be such as thou canst ap- 
prove. Help me to reject every friendship 
that is at enmity with thee, however pleasing 
it may appear, and to seek to honor and serve 
thee in such ways as thou shalt point out to 
me.” Sitting in the quiet church, with the 
preacher’s persuasive voice sounding in her 
ear, all this seemed easy to Elfrida. For the 
moment she felt herself almost, as it were, on 


the mount of transfiguration. But the trial of 
her devotion and love was to come; tempta- 
tions to pride, and worldliness, and self-grati- 
fication, hitherto unknown, were waiting in 
her path to shake her “‘as a reed is shaken in 
the wind.’? Would they utterly overwhelm 
her? 





For The Sunday-School Times, 


OVERFLOWING. 


‘6 T DO like to hear Mr. Smith speak in 

prayer-meeting. He does not speak 
as if it were a cross, but as if he could not 
help it. He seems to have in his heart 
such a well spring of happiness that the 
water will bubble up and run over. He 
can no more keep it in than the fountain 
the water.”’ 

‘Yes, and that isthe kind of talking that 
does the work. I doubt if it ever does any 
good to say, ‘It is very crossing for me to 
speak for Jesus, but I feel that I must.’ ”’ 

‘No,'’ the impenitent man says, ‘‘ that 
person has not much religion, or if he has, 
it does him no good, makes him no happier, 
than Iam. When I am a Christian, I 
want to be one who can speak from a full 
heart, because I love to speak, and cannot 
help it.”” 

I remember once hearing a minister say, 
‘*T feel sure we are to have a revival be- 
cause some of my people pray as if they 
could not help it.’”?, And he was right. 

If we would see our friends and neigh- 
bors attracted to the Saviour, we must get 
our own hearts so full of his love that we 
may speak of him and pray to him freely, 
overflowingly, because we cannot help it. 

8. R. M. 


~~ ___ 
LITTLE ALICE, 


| Pshabrincwrs ALICE was one of my Sabbath- 
school scholars, a fair-haired, blue- 
eyed little girl, whose beautiful face and 
sweet, winning ways made her a favorite 
with all. Methinks I can see now the soft, 
tender look of her mild eyes, fixed so ear- 
nestly upon me as I endeavored to impress 
upon her opening mind the gospel plan of 
salvation. One day I said to her, ‘Alice, — 
what will you do when you die and are 
called upon to stand before the judgment- 
seat of God, to answer for all the sins done 
here upon earth?’’ Her face glowed with 
emotion as she answered, ‘' Christ died for 
sinners, I will hide behindhim. God will 
not look at me. He will look at Christ.” 
Beautiful thought, to hide behind Christ, 
to lose ourselves in him ; and casting aside 
our own impure works, to rest solely and 
entirely upon his finished work for salva- 
tion!—The American Messenger. 
or eo 
MERELY ‘‘ A SINNER.’’—When you are 
examining yourself, never call yourself 
merely a ‘‘sinner;” that is very cheap 
abuse, and utterly useless. You may even 
get to like it, and be proud of it. But call 
yourself a liar, a coward, a sluggard, a glut- 
ton, or an evil-eyed, jealous wretch, if you 
indeed find yourself to be in any wise either 
of these. Take steady means to check your- 
self in whatever fault you have ascertained, 
and justly accused yourself of; and, as 
soon as you are in an active way of mend- 
ing, you will be, no doubt, more inclined to 


mourn over an undefined corruption. An 
immense quantity of modern confession of 
sin, even when honest, is merely sickly 
egotism, which will rather gloat over its 
own evil than lose the centralization of its 
interest in itself.— Ruskin. 
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Geekly Zesson. 


LESSON No. 15. 
(For Sunday, April 10, 1870.) 
TEXT: JoHn 2: 13-25. 


SUBJECT: Jesus Assumes His Authority. 








MOTTO: The zeal of Thine house hath eaten 
me up. 


PRAYER.—O Lord Jesus, whose heart was in- 
flamed with zeal for God’s glory, kindle in our 
hearts, we beseech Thee, such a holy flame of love 
to God, that we may count it our meat and our 
drink to do His holy will. Save us from the power 
of worldliness. May we enter into Thy courts 
with holy joy in God, and compass Thine altar in 
innocency. Deliver us from wicked and wander- 
ing thoughts in Thy house of prayer, and make us 
temples of the Holy Ghost, cleansed from all impu- 
rity of the flesh and spirit, that we may rightly 
glorify Thee on earth andin heaven. Amen. 


HIS Lesson affords the teacher a fine opportu- 
nity for graphic description. It scarcely needs 
other illustrations. The principal thought of the 
Lesson is given in the subject-title at the head of 
this column. This should be kept steadily in view, 
and should not be confused or obscured by side 
issues, however important in themselves. It is 
not desirable to repeat it in every Lesson; but it is 
earnestly hoped that the teacher will take pains 
to perceive for himself,and to show to his pupils 
also, that each Lesson constitutes an important 
stepin the development of the work of our Re- 
deemer in the flesh. 

In this instance the connexion with the prece- 
ding Lessons is specially important. 

Lesson 13 gave us the first public announcement 
of His Messiahship,—with the adherence of the first 
disciples. 

Lesson 14 gave us the first manifestation of His 
Divine power, to His friends and neighbors ata 
wedding, indicative of the social and joyous cha- 
racter of the religion He came to establish. 

After this He went down with His relatives 
and His half-dozen or more followers, to Caper- 
naum, which afterward became His home, so far 
as He had any,—while in Galilee. 

This is the proper place to introduce a geogra- 
phical and topographical description of the plain 
of Gennesaret. It should beso clearly and vividly 
set before the pupils, and so impressed upon their 
memories, that the whole vista shall come up be- 
fore their minds at once, whenever, in future, allu- 
sion is made to Christ’s works in this vicinity. 
This requires careful study, and, above all, conti- 
nuous thought, of what is recorded in the Bible 
Dictionaries and Gcographies respecting it. 

Take, for example, a station on the western hills 
opposite the middle of the lake. The most notice- 
able object, is the lake itself, a beautiful blue ex- 
panse, about twelve miles long and six broad, sunk 
full a thousand feet below where one stands, with 
the highlands on the opposite shore running close 
to the water’s edge, like a lofty wall. 

At ¢he right, near the southern extremity on the 
west of the lake, the range of hills starts close by 
the water also, but trends gradually westward, and 
then northward and eastward, growing lower also, 
and more more beautiful until it again reaches the 
lake,—about. two-thirds of the distance from its 
southern to its northern extremity. 


The semi-circular plain at our feet is (in the 


widest place) about four miles in breadth, and se- 
veninlength. It is fertile, even now, beyond de- 
scription. Its fountains and rivulets, the richness 
of its soil, and the tropical warmth due to its de- 
pression, and shelter by the surrounding hills, go 
far to make it a natural paradise, even now. 





*Entered pencnting to Act Congress, in the year 
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Eighteen hundred years ago it was thick studded 
with villas and towns and groves of the palm, the 
olive, and the yine. Chorazin, Bethsaida, Caper- 
naum, Dalmanutha, Magdala, &c., must have con- 
stituted an almost continuous city. There was a 
large foreign element, also, in the population, 
which saved it from bigotry, and gave it a more 
progressive character than that of Judea. These 
are hints on which the teacher will enlarge at 
will. 

Not many days did Jesus continue here at this 
time. He seems to have remained quietly with 
His new disciples in their homes, doubtless talk- 
ing of the things of the kingdom, and preparing 
their minds for the public assumption of His au- 
thority, so soon to take place, 


The Passover was at hand. This festival, its 
origin, natureand design, and especially the joyous 
caravan journeys to Jerusalem, have been ex- 
plained before. See Lesson 8, and the Bible Dic- 
tionaries. This is avery proper place to review 
some of these facts by questioning upon them. 


To Jerusalem. The same remark applies to 
the geography and topography of this city. 

Went up, is the usual expression. The city it- 
self is surrounded by hills (Ps. 125; 2), which must 
be climbed, however, in order to reach it. Butitis 
a moral and spiritual elevation which is chiefly im- 
plied in the phrase, 

“It is computed that this feast drew together, in 
addition to the permanent population, not less 
than a million of human beings. This immense 
multitude now crowding the city and covering the 
neighboring hills with their encampments, found 
the people of Palestine agitated, almost convulsed 
with national excitement. For many months a 
mighty prophet had been declaring the speedy 
coming of the Messiah. Nay, he had lately, it was 
said, declared publiciy to members of the Sanhe- 
drim, that the Messiah had already come; that He 
was even then in the land, mingling with the peo- 
ple, though they knew Him not. A vague hope 
was throbbing in all hearts that the long-expected 
Heir of David would soon appear. Might He not 
appear at this very time?’’ No occasion, surely, 
could be more fit for His appearance. If such were 
their anticipations, they were not disappointed. 
He did avail Himselfof this opportunity, in the 
most positive, and public, and formal manner, to 
assert His Divine Messiahship, and assume His 
rightful authority. He came suddenly to His tem- 
ple. (Mal. 3: 1.) 

It was in the temple. Here is the proper place 
to give, also, a view of this building, which will be 
a source of reference in allcoming time. It may 
be that there is not absolute certainty about any 
of the published plans and descriptions of this edi- 
fice; but they approach so nearly to it that we may 
receive the last and best of them as accurate, And 
it is of the first importance to familiarize ourselves 
as far as possible with the details of the structure. 
The Biblical Cyclopedias and Dictionaries will fur- 
nish information to the diligent student. It is im- 
portant to picture the whole thing, at least to the 
mind’seye. But the interest of this picture-teach- 
ing, as well as importance, should lead the teacher 
to make the most of it. 

There are two words translated temple in the 
New Testament. The one, naos, meaning simply 
the fane, including only the holy, and the most holy 
places. The other word, hieron, includes, with 
these, also all the courts, chambers, and appurte- 
nances,—the whole pile of buildings. This is the 
word used in this place. 

It was the outer court of the temple, called by 
Christian writers the court of the Gentiles, in which 
were the traders, with their flocks and herds and 
tables. Therulers, with offensive national pride, 
remitted all the uncircumcised worshippers, with 
the hucksters and money-changers to this outer 
court. 

Those that sold oxen, and sheep, and 
doves, and the changers of money, ought to 
be somewhere near at hand, that victims for sacri- 
fice might be obtained (see Deut. 14: 23-26, and 
compare Lev. 5: 7; 22: 19), and foreign coins ex- 
changed for the Jewish half-shekel, paid annually 
for the support of the temple worship. (See Ex. 
30; 12-15.) 

The fault was notin their business, but in its lo- 
cation within the temple precincts. 

The teacher will show the bearing of this upon 





a 


Sairs in churches, as well as upon thoughts of business, 
or of pleasure, in the sanctuary. 

He drove them all out, &. We have no 
means Of knowing whether He used the scourge 
or not. It would be thoroughly unlike Him to use 
it on the men at least, Probably it was only sym- 
bolical, like the yokes and the girdles in Jer. 13; 
1-11; 27: 1-11; Acts 21; 11, &c. It was, doubtless, the 
Divine indignation against sin, which shone in 
His countenance, from which they fled. 

So doing, He asserted His rights in His Father's 
house, thus claiming Divinity as well as Mes- 
siahship. 

The awe-struck multitude is silent with amaze- 
ment, awaiting some more awful manifestation. 
But it comes not. Enough has been done for this 
time. More instruction respecting the nature of 
the Messianic rule must be given before more proof 
is offered. And so when, recovering from their 
panic, a few demand further miraculous proof of 
His claims,—He refuses. He givesnosign. If He 
had, they were ready at once to take Him and 
make Him an earthly King. During all His mi- 
nistry He had to guard against this danger. 

And yet He does give them a sign, but one whose 
meaning cannot be discovered until this danger is 
passed: * 

Destroy this temple, and in three days I 
will build it up. 

A templeis the dwelling-place of a God: Nothing 
more, nothing less. This Jewish temple existed 
simply to educate people up to the idea of a perso- 
nal God, dwelling amid his people. Now God 
dwelt, tabernacled,in the temple,and, much more, 
in the flesh of Jesus of Nazareth. The temple was 
but atype of Him. And so the enigmatical chal- 
lenge was true of both. He had power to build up 
in three days the temple which had been forty- 
six years in building (this time including the 
rebuildings of Herod). But they did not accept His 
challenge, as they understood it. When, however, 
they did destroy the temple of His body, He 
did raise it up in three days. 

Though Jesus refused the sign they demanded, 
He wrought miracles, many and mighty (John 3: 
2), during the progress of the feast, and thus made a 
full and forcible exposition and attestation of His 
claims. In consequence, many believed in His 
name; received Him asthe Messiah, and professed 
allegiance to Him. But it was a profession made 
in ignorance of the true nature of His kingdom, 
and He, reading their hearts, knew that they would 
turn back as soon as they should perceive the true, 
spiritual nature thereof. Hence, He did not trust 
them, 

The zeal of Jesus was what we call a consuming 
zeal. It pervaded His whole being, and His whole 
life. ‘‘See it at study (Luke 2: 46-49); in teaching 
(John 4: 10, 32); in prayer (Luke 6: 12); in submission 
(Luke 22: 42); in death, for man’s redemption (Luke 
23: 34,46.) The zeal of love (Eph. 5: 25-27.”— Vincent. 

IMITATE IT. 


THE INFANT-CLASS. 


Sing— “I'll rise up early in the morning.” 
—Page 31 Golden Chain. 
Or, *T love Thy kingdom, Lord.”’ 


—Page 111, Songs of Gladness. 


Repeat Psalm 122: 1, in connection with Psalm 
26: 8, 9, 12. 

God Is everywhere, and everywhere can He be 
praised. But especially in His house does He love 
us to worship Him, and has had it builded that we 
may enter in to praise Him, and for His praise 
alone. Do we love to enter in? Do we love to 
praise Him? Do we feel that it is good to be here? 
And can we say, with David, “I was glad when 
they said unto me, ‘Let us goup to the house of the 
Lord?’” Orisitthat we are here because our pa- 
rents have sentus? Ah!no. We love “the habi- 
tation of Thy house, and the place where Thine 
honor dwelleth.” It is better to be here than to be 
with the wicked. 

PRAYER.—O Thou—who dwellest in Thy house— 
by Thy Holy Spirit—have mercy onus. Createin 
us clean hearts—and renew within us right spirits 
—that we may acceptably worship Thee—who art 
a Spirit—in spirit and in truth. And Thine shall 
be the praise. Amen. 
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Questions and Explanations.—Repeat John 2: 13-16. 
Before Jesus came as our Sacrifice. how did God 
require the people to worship Him? Was it not 
that they should bring a bullock, a goat, or a tur- 
tle-dove to the temple, and confessing their sins 
over its head, offer it as a sacrifice for their sins? 
(The teacher will explain more fully the offering 
for atonement forsin. Ex. 2, Lev. 16.) Strangers 
coming from a distance would find great difficulty 
in bringing their offering with them, so it was pro- 
vided that they could buy it there (Deut. 14: 24-26), 
So, in time, it became a regular market-place, 
where men could come with their money and buy 
their offering, and then hand it over to the priest 
for sacrifice. 

There was no harm in thus buying and selling, 
in itself. It was a great convenience. But the 
wickedness of it was in crowding their tables into 
the temple-court. They robbed the Gentiles of 
their place of prayer. They should have kept their 
trade outside of the temple gates, Then, too, they 
forced the people to buy at their own high prices. 
They made unholy gain out of holy things. The 
Roman coin in use was not the kind to pay the 
temple-tribute with, and the Jews had to change 
it for the sacred half-shekel of the sanctuary. 
These money-changers made the exchange, but 
they charged too much for doing it. They made 
too much money, and out of the poor people who 
could not afford it. Tinus God’s house was made a 
den of thieves, We ought not to join the church to 
make money by it. 

We cannot, by saying that we are Christians, 
and by attending upon church duties, trade upon 
this talent; for God, who sees the heart, can tell 
whether we do this thing or that thing for His sole 
honor or glory, or for our own temporal profit. 

Repeat the motto: “The zeal of Thine house hath 
eaten me up.’’—John 2: 17. 

Sanctity of God’s house.—Our respect isshown by 
our actions.—All light conversation or behavior is 
disrespectful in His house and presence.—We are 
not to make use of our religion to advance our in- 
terests in worldly things; God, who seeth the 
heart, cannot be mocked.—Jesus went into the 
temple to worship, and found traffic, instead of 
prayer and praise. ‘*‘He drove them all out.”’ So 
let us take the small cords of faith and prayer, and 
drive out the thieves, avarice and worldly-minded- 
ness, which are filling up the temple of our hearts, 
and thus let the voices of the sweet children, Love 
and Mercy, be heard, as they sing a continual an- 
them to the praise of God’s faithfulness, “And 
His disciples remembered that it was written.” 
Let us, His disciples of this day, remember, too, 
“that it is writtten.” 


TREASURY OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 


85. John 2:16. One was speaking to a friend of 
the severe denunciations which our Saviour some- 
times employed, and confessed that they had 
sometimes impressed him very unfavorably with 
regard to His gentleness and loving spirit. ‘Let 
us look at some of them,” said his friend; and 
opening his Testament, he read some of the sever- 
est passages, in a voice and tone of marvelous 
Sweetness and tenderness. “If Jesus Christ de- 
nounced in suchatone as that, I have nothing 
more to say,’ said the other. 


86. Let us be very careful not to misrepresent 
Christ to the children by the tones of our voice. It 
is very often done, both by ministers and teachers. 


87. v. 15. Afflictions are God’s scourges, by 
which He cleanses corruptions out of our hearts. 
Spurgeon says, “It is better to walk on rugged 
rocks than on slippery ice. If we lose our roll it is 
in the arbor of Ease, not in the valley of Baca. 
Few Christians backslide while under the rod; it 
is usually when in the lap of plenty that believers 
sin, 

‘The path of sorrow, and that path alone, 
Leads to the land where sorrow is unknown.” 


88. Zeal in Christ’s service leads us to perform 
what might have seemed to us before impossible. 
Itis said that Croesus’s son was dumb, but seeing 
one about to kill his father, he cried out, ‘“‘ Will 
you kill Croesus?” Oh, how a gushing zeal enlar- 
ges the heart and loosens the tongue! Many a 





child of God that could not speak, it hath made to 
sing. 


89. It was thought a wonderful thing for the 
young king, Edward VI.,to know all the ports, 
havens, harbors and creeks in and about the Eng- 
lish coasts, together with the depths and shallows 
of the waters, as, also, the several burthens of 
every ship that could ride there in safety. So, also, 
for Mithridates to know the names of every soldier 
in his army of eighty thousand; but how puny is 
such knowledge compared with His who knows 
all His creatures and all their thoughts and acts. 
“With Him is no past or future; for all, with God, 
is one eternal now.” 


90. v.17. The Rev. J. H. Baker, preaching in a 
country place, during harvest, was urging his peo- 
ple to attend the meetings for worship, and in con- 
elusion said, “Don’t bring your hay with you. 
Several of you brought large loads of hay with you 
into the church last Sunday. Don’t doit. You 
will crowd Christ out. There isn’t room for Him 
and your hay, too. Leave it in the field.” 





Correspondence. 


OWEGO, N. Y. March 19, 1870. 
E have just held a successful Town In- 
stitute at Apalachin, Tioga county, N. Y. 
The importance and advantage of uniform 
lessons was one of the topics discussed, result- 
ing in the passage of the following: 

Resolved, That all experience has clearly demon- 
strated that uniform lessons, for all classes ina 
Sunday-school, is the only system calculated to 
insure success, 

Resolved, That this Institute recommend the co- 
operation of all denominations in preparing a se- 
ries of uniform lessons for general use throughout 
the United States. 


This is the eighth institute held in this 
county, and the third held in this town 
since last May, and still the interest is increas- 
ing, and the demand is to have them repeated 
or kept up annually. In all these Institutes 
this one inquiry has been made, ‘‘ What one 
thing, more than any other, do you need here 
in your Sabbath-schools?” and the same an- 
swer has been given in every case, that is, 
good teachers, or a higher grade of teachers 
that love the work, and will study their- les- 
sons, and not depend on question books, or a 
lesson paper. Hence our great aim has been 
to ‘*Teach teachers how to teach,’? and our 
motto, ‘Quality ofour schools, not quantity,” 
and then the end of allourefforts. The earliest 
possible conversion of the children. Keeping 
these objects constantly in view, our Institutes 
have been made not only interesting in them- 
selves, and a source of instruction and awaken- 
ing to teachers, but a real practical spiritual 
good to the children and communities. Where 
they have been held, creating union among 
Christians, where there had been divisions 
and jealousies, and resulting in some places, in 
blessed revivals of religion. The greatest 
eagerness is manifested in all these rural dis- 
tricts, to hear these Sabbath-school topics dis- 
cussed, and the demand is for more laborers 
to go into these inviting fields, and work for 
the Master. These masses do not get out to 
our great Sunday-school gatherings that are 
held in our large cities, and no instrumen- 
tality yet devised is so well calculated to reach 
them and awaken interest as the Town Insti- 
tute. This is the gospel plan. “Go!” not wait 
for them to come to us,—is the word of com- 
mand, 

How shall we go? The best answer we have 
found, and the only one that is true in princi- 
ple, is in the thrilling address of our Brother 





Reynolds, of Illinois, at the great National 
Convention. I am glad that address has 
been published. It ought to be read by all 
Sunday-school workers. He answered this 
question, by saying, ‘‘Go and doit!’ This 
is the true talk. Our live Sunday-school 
men, and women, too, must go out into 
these destitute fields, as Brother Reynolds 
did, and stir up the people. Will they 
do it? Nothing but business, which presses 
me constantly, keeps me from occupying 
all my time in these Institutes. I say it 
without thought of boasting. All that I can 
spare of time is given to the work, and I wish 
and expect, Providence favoring me, to devote 
more, instead of less, in the future, Brother 
Woodward, of Homer, and myself, held an In- 
stitute at Monticello, Sullivan county, N. Y., 
in December, one of the most destitute coun- 
ties in our district (the south-central of N. Y., 
comprising thirteen counties.) We trust that 
an interest was awakened that will result in 
the organization of every town in that county. 
The deepest interest was manifested in the In- 
stitute. Near the close an invitation was given 
to any in the congregation who wished to be 
Christians, and who would promise to com- 
mence a praying life, and wanted Christians to 
pray for them, to rise, when about 100 arose. 
Many hearts were deeply affected. It was 
truly good to be there. This is, it seems to 
me, one truly practical way of conducting an 
Institute, and any public Sunday-school meet- 
ing,—to make an impression upon the hearts 
present that may lead to their conversion. 
This is the aim of our teaching. 

Our blessed Lord has said, “Suffer little 
children to come unto me, and forbid them 
not.”’> When are they to come, if not now? 

We expect to report to the State Convention 
in New York City next June, thatevery town in 
our county is organized, and that an Institute 
has been held in each one during the year. 

As ever onward, H. D. P. 
—_—_———_+ @&> oe —_—_—__—_——_ 

DILIGENCE IN TEACHING.—‘‘ What 
could have been done more to my vineyard 
that I have not done in it?” Well 
might God appeal thus concerning 
his dealings with Israel. Can we take up 
his words and apply them to our own work 
—our work in that little corner of the Mas- 
ter’s vineyard represented by our Sunday- 
class? Alas! there are very few of us 
who have any right to make such an ap- 
peal; and these few would be the first to 
shrink from making it. Would not the 
most diligent of us cry, ‘‘ What should 
have been done more! rather, what have 
we done atallas we ought? We see the 
wild grapes indeed, but we dare*not say 
that none are due to our neglect.”’ ~Yet let 
us set God’s own wondrous example before 
us, and seek to follow it as he gives us 


grace. 
—————————  ——— 


THE TEACHER’S PART.—Do we desire to 
have the dead raised, Lazarus-like, from 
the sepulchre of their cold indifference and 
unbelief, and made alive in Christ? Then 
we must, Mary and Martha-like, bring 
Christ to them in his living power to save. 
We may, indeed have some stone to roll 
away, even then, before the command will 
be given, and the dead come forth alive to 
our embrace; but that is only part of the 
same great work of bringing together the 
Saviour and those we desiie to have him 
save. 
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THE LESSON to be taught Sunday, April 
17th, may be found in John 8: 1-21. Sub- 
‘ject: Jesus Instructs Nicodemus. 


3-2 


WE have received a $2.50 gold piece (sold 
for $2.80), for Chloe Lankton, from ‘A 
friend,’’ San Francisco, California; also 
$5 from Mrs. Stephen 8., New York. 


— ODDO 
An Imposing Temperance Demonstration, 


NE of the finest, if not the finest, 
temperance meetings ever held in 
Philadelphia, and perhaps in America, was 
held on Friday evening of this week, March 
25th, in the American Academy of Music. 
Theoccasion was the twenty-fifth, orso-call- 
ed ‘‘Silver,’’ Anniversary of Friendship 
Division, one of the societies belonging to 
the general order of the Sons of Temperance 
in this country. A magnificent audience 
was present—the grand building being fill- 
ed from floor to dome. Many distinguished 
persons in civil, military and professional 
life filled the stage. His excellency, John 
W. Geary, Governor of the commonwealth, 
presided, and made a brief address. Her- 
rick Johnson, D.D., led in prayer. Hon. 
Schuyler Colfax, Vice President of the 
United States, made a noble speech. It 
was something to be proud of, to hear such 
manly utterances from the second highest 
man in the nation’s service. For twenty- 
five years, from the very beginning of his 
manhood, he said, he had never touched, 
tasted, nor handled the intoxicating cup. 
He argued from the Christian stand-point, 
from the golden rule oflove toone’s neighbor, 
and spoke in almost passionate earnestness 
of individual responsibility in the matter 
of the temperance reform. The thing most 
needed in our country now, next to a re- 
vival of religion, and in connection with 
such revival, is a revival of temperance 
principles and influences, and he longed to 
see individual and social effort put forth in 
the Sunday-schools and churches and halls 
and school-houses of the land, to indoctri- 
nate the young in the principles and prac- 
tices of total abstinence. It is not necessary 
to say that the Vice President’s reception 
was of the warmest and most enthusiastic 
kind, and that his words were listened to 
with eager, almost breathless attention. 
The whole speech, so impressive, so earnest, 
so eloquent, so Christianly progressive, de- 
serves to go on record as one of the noblest 
utterances of Christian statesmanship ever 
made in this country. 

Major-General O. O. Howard was the 
next speaker, and was welcomed with deaf- 
ening applause, and an enthusiasm equal- 
ling that customary in Christian Com- 
mission times during the war. The key- 
note of his speech was the divine injunc- 





tion, ‘‘ Love the Lord thy God with all thy 


heart, and thy neighbor as thyself.’’? This 
grand precept he would ever lay as the 
ground-work of all reform, the true touch- 
stone to which all efforts of religion and 
humanity must be brought. The General’s 
remarks were, for spiritual tone and em- 
phasis, equal to the fervid exhortations of 
the minister of Christ who has a passion for 
the souls of his fellow mcn, and would save 
them for this life and the life tocome. The 
truly well deserved soubriquet which has 
attached to General Howard as the Have- 
lock of the American army was surely rati- 
fied and repeated by the great audience on 
this memorable occasion. 


The last speaker was the Rev. Dr. New- 
man, pastor of the Metropolitan Methodist 
church in Washington City. It was a 
splendid effort of a most eloquent Christian 
orator and earnest minister of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. It lay responsibility and 
duty, with heavy and solemn emphasis, at 
the door of the church, the Sabbath-school, 
the prayer-room, the pulpit-stair, the altar, 
the family circle; and argued most plead- 
ingly and eloquently the power of Christian 
women in the land to save the land from 
the curse of intemperance, 

A letter of regrets was read from Senator 
Wilson, of Massachusetts, who was pre- 
vented from attending and addressing the 
assemblage through sudden sickness. A 
fine silver band discoursed stirring music 
during theevening. <A report of the society 
was read, and every part and exercise of the 
whole occasion was of the best possible ar- 
rangement and accomplishment. Better 
order, more breathless attention, and a 
deeper impression, seemingly, was never 
known in all the grand gatherings that 
have been held in this memorable building. 

It can hardly be possible but that a 
strong impulse for good will be the result of 
this meeting in the whole community and 
commonwealth. 


eo 
Maintaining Order. 


_- business of maintaining order in 

Sunday-school, asin every other school, 
belongs partly to the superintendent or 
principal, and partly to the teachers. Nei- 
ther of these parties can fully succeed in 
this point without the efficient and wise 
co-operation of the other. The duties of 
the two, however, though thus conjoined, 
are yet in their own nature distinct and 
different. What the teacher has to do in 
the maintenance of order is not only some- 
thing to be done by himself and by nobody 
else, but also something different in kind 
from that to be done by any oneelse. Of 
the teacher’s duty in the matter of order 
we shall’have occasion to speak hereafter. 
Our remarks at the present time will be 
confined to the.duty of the superintendent 
in this respect. 


Before proceeding to these remarks, how- 
ever, it is best to have some distinct under- 
standing, as to what school order is, and 
what it includes. Order in Sunday-school 
consists chiefly of these three points: doing 
things quietly, doing things at the right 
time, keeping both persons and things in 
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their right place. Disorder, accordingly, 
consists in being noisy, out of time, out of 
place. This classification of course is not 
exhaustive. Yet any one who will take the 
trouble to consider will find that at least 
nine-tenths of what may be termed disor- 
der in school may be reduced under these 
three heads. A few words upon each. 

1. Doing things quietly.—_Some noise is to 
be’expected in the Sabbath-school, more a 
good deal than in other schools; and this, not 
only because the reins of discipline cannot 
be drawn so tightly as in other schools, but 
also, and mainly, because there are so many 
classes in the same room reciting at the 
same time. Twenty or thirty or fifty classes, 
all reciting at once, inthe same room, must 
needs make some noise. The effort of teach- 
ers and of superintendent should be, not to 
suppress this noise, which would be as un- 
desirable as it is impracticable, but to keep 
itin check. Scholars and teachers should 
be trained to conduct their recitations in a 
subdued and quiet tone, just sufficiently 
above a whisper to mske what is said dis- 
tinctly audible in the class, without being 
heard by those in the adjoining classes. 
Whenever the teacher or the scholars of 
one class raise their voices, so as to be dis- 
tinctly overheard outside of the class, they 
are becoming noisy, and need to be remind- 
ed of the error. , 

But there are other sources of noise, be- 
sides that arising from recitation. The 
movements of the librarians and of the se- 
cretary often produce unnecessary noise, 
Scholars are noisy in coming in and going 
out. Chairs and benches are upset through 
carelessness, the doors fly to with a bang. 
The superintendent himself oftentimes is 
noisy,—talking in a loud tone to those 
around him, moving about the room with 
a heavy tread, worrying scholars and teach- 
ers with the everlasting tinkling of the 
bell, or, worse still, shouting aloud for si- 
lence, as if the only way to stop a noise was 
to drown it by making a greater noise. The 
superintendent who would have a quiet 
school must, first of all, learn to be quiet 
himself. 

A superintendent who is good for any- 
thing never sits at his desk. His place is 
on his feet; he should be moving continu- 
ally about the room, and nothing is be- 
neath his regard which can help him in 
reducing the amount of noise which his 
movements may produce. He should learn 
to set his foot down lightly, and to see that 
no ‘‘squeak-leather’”’ is put into his boots, 
If he finds the classes becoming noisy, the 
way to stop the noise is, first to listen, that 
he may know exactly where repression is 
most needed, and then to go to the spot as 
quietly as possible, and notify the teacher. 
A teacher and a class who are very ear- 
nestly engaged in the discussion of a lesson 
often forget themselves, and make an un- 
due noise without being aware ofit. The 
superintendent, from the very fact of his 
general oversight of the room, is in the 
position to know when the noise in any 
quarter is becoming excessive. 

Scholars also are prone to engage in what 
is called ‘‘ cutting up,’’ which creates dis- 
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traction, if not noise. It is the business of 
the superintendent to keep his eyes open 
for anything of this kind, and to arrest it 
by the same process by which he arrests 
noise. Let him, without attracting unne- 
cessary observation, go directly to the place 
where the disorder exists, and there do 
whatever is needed with the least possible 
noise or fuss. Whether he reprimandsa 
scholar, or asks the teacher to do it, let him 
speak in a whisper. The very worst way 
for a superintendent to suppress disorder of 
any kind is for him to stand at his desk 
and shout, or ring his bell. There is but 
one use for the bell in the school-room, 
namely, to give notice of the general move- 
ments of the school,—to notify when les- 
sons begin, when they stop, when school is 
to be closed, and so forth. J¢ should never 
be used for arresting noise and disorder. 
To use the bell for this purpose is a most 
pitiable and humiliating confession of 
weakness on the part of the superintendent. 

2. Doing things at the right time.—The 
superintendent should make out an exact 
programme of what is to be done in school, 
and of the time to be allotted to each, and 
should keep the school up to time with the 
same strictness with which a railroad engi- 
neer moves hig train from station to station. 
The time for opening and forclosing should 
be as definite and certain as that for the de- 
parture of arailroad train. There should 
be a certain time during the session for 
giving out notices, for taking up and giving 
out library books, for distributing papers, 
for making collections, for making reports 
of classes, and these things should be done 
only at the time appointed in the pro- 
gramme. All this isa matter of order, and 
lies exclusively within the province of the 
superintendent. It requires on his part 
forethought, method, and decision. If an 
item of business of any kind has been for- 
gotten at the right time, it is better gene- 
rally to omit it entirely than to interpolate 
it out of its place. 

In making the programme, two points 
should be kept firmly in mind, namely, so 
to order the business of the school as first 
to secure for the devotional part of the ser- 
vice entire freedom from interruption of 
every sort, and secondly to secure a good, 
solid, unbroken period of time for the in- 
struction of the classes by the teachers. 
Nothing short of the house being on fire, 
or the roof falling in, should interfere with 
this time. No speech-making, no ringing 
the bell to give a notice, no running about 
of the seeretary or of the librarian for re- 
ports or books, no introduction of distin- 
guished visitors. From the time when the 
bell notifies the teachers to begin their les- 
sons to the time when the same bell notifies 
them to stop the lesson, interruption of any 
kind is as much an impertinence as it would 
be for a like reason to interrupt the minis- 
ter in the course of hissermon. The time 
proper for the lesson is in fact about as long 
as that ordinarily occupied by a sermon, 
and it should be held just as sacred, and as 
free from intrusion. 

8. Keeping things and persons in place. 
—When a child goes to school for the first 





time in his life, the first thing he has to 
learn usually is the necessity of remaining 
inhisseat. Until distinctly told and traine 
otherwise, he will very likely move about 
from one part of the room to another just 
as he has been in the habit of doing at 
home. The necessity of sitting still must 
be drilled into him. Of course we do not 
mean that children should be immovable 
like so many statues. A little restlessness 
and twisting about and fidgeting is to be 
expected. The teacher is simply cruel who 
undertakes to stopit. What is meant by 
sitting still is the remaining in the same 
seat. A scholar should not be allowed to 
change its seat in the class, much less to go 
from one class to another, without the 
teacher’s permission, and this latter only 
for the most urgent reasons. 


Should a scholar in any case be allowed 
to go out into the yard during the session 
of the school? Perhaps it would not do to 
forbid such a thing absolutely, yet the pro- 
hibition should be as nearly absolute as 
may be. The Sunday-school lasts just 
about as long as the church service, and 
children are not allowed to go out of church 
during the service. Why should it be ne- 
cessary in the time of school? If the per- 
mission to go out is granted, only one 
should go at a time, and the permission 
should be hedged in with so many difficul- 
ties and formalities that it would be seldom 
sought. Perhaps thesafest check would be 
to let no one go out except on a written 
application from the teacher to the super- 
intendent. If any one thinks some such 
stringent check is not needed, let him pass 
through the yard of almost any Sunday- 
school during the time of the session, and 
he will find that we are speaking not with- 
out cause. 

But scholars are not the only ones requi- 
ring tobe keptin place. Teachers sometimes 
commit the very great impropriety of leav- 
ing their classes, and going to converse 
with other teachers, or with visitors, or 
going to the library. Surely such move- 
ments are an irregularity and a disorder, 
and require the interposition of. the super- 
intendent. 


The superintendent should in this matter } 


look to things as well as to persons. By 
things we mean whatever in the school 
room is of a moveable character,—the 
benches, the chairs, the desks, the books, 
the wall maps, the ornaments. Any con- 
fusion in these things has a tendency to 
produce confusion of mind in scholars and 
teachers. On the contrary, there is a cer- 
tain comely and even pictorial arrangement 
of the furniture and apparatus of a school- 
room, which has a corresponding and un- 
conscious moral effect upon the minds of the 
scholars and teachers. The superintendent 
is not indeed to be the janitor or house- 
keeper. But he should have an eye to 
these things, and see that no confusion or 
disorder prevails in the arrangement of 
even the furniture of the school-room, 


re or oo 


A TRUE teacher rejoices in seeing his 
scholars become wiser than himself. 





For The Sunday-School Times, 
Half-Hour Schools. 


J; Ged of the excellent suggestions with 
which our Sabbath-school periodicals 
abound are of little value toa large number 
of country schools, because of the limited 
time allowed for their exercises. A super- 
intendent in a city school, where a full 
hour is occupied, recently complained to 
the writer, that there was not time suffi- 
cient for the thorough examination of the 
lesson, or for following out the branch to- 
pics suggested. What shall those teachers 
do who have but a short half-hour between 
the preaching services? This is the fact in 
the majority of country churches in north- 
ern New England. In other parts of the 
country it is to,be hoped the case is not so 
bad. But here the afternoon service usu- 
ally begins at one o'clock, to accommodate 
the people who have come from a distance. 
The morning service lasts till twelve. A 
few moments are consumed in organizing 
the session. Then, before oneo’clock, time 
must be given for eating luncheon and a 
little rest and conversation. A poor half 
hour is about all that can be secured for the 
school. Of this, part is taken up by open- 
ing and closing exercises, and often nota 
little time is consumed by business or re- 
marks from visitors. The lesson, the main 
work of the school, must be slighted, hur- 
ried, amputated. Yet,even thus, not a few 
teachers accomplish the Dexter-ous feat of 
getting over the course with considerable 
time to spare. Such instruction must 
be after the laconic or Grantesque style. 
When, however, a teacher is faithful, and 
succeeds in interesting his class, the bell is 
sure to strike the alarm for closing some- 
where about midway in the lesson. What 


shall be done? 


1. Economize the moments. Have every 
thing goas by clock-work. Make the open- 
ing and closing exercises brief, spirited, 
pointed. Shut off speaking, unless you are 
sure of one who has the grace of brevity, 
and something to say as profitable as the 
instruction of the teachers for the time. 
Let business be done outside the school 
whenever possible. 

2. Stretch the time a little. Pastors 
should attend to this matter, and never ex- 
ceed twelve with the morning services. 
Lengthen the school five or ten minutes, 
and let afternoon service begin as much 
later, if necessary. Five minutes gained 
will be of great value. 

3. In some cases a change of services may 
be desirable. Here and there are country 
churches which let the Sabbath-school take 
the place in some way of the afternoon ser- 
vice. The pastor works in the school, and 
goes out among theschool-houses fora later 
service. This often succeeds well. How 
would it do to have the main preaching 
service of the day, according to Dr. 
Schenck’s idea, at twelve o’clock, and let 
the school begin at half-past ten or eleven, 
with a short intermission before twelve? 
At half-past one the farmers could go home, 
get dinner, rest, and be ready for a school- 
house meeting later in the afternoon. This 
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would be enough for the day, provided the 
majority would attend the Sabbath-school. 
Let me make a suggestion as to the time 
of holding teachers’ meeting. Shorten the 
weekly prayer-meeting a little, (three-quar- 
ters of an hour, well occupied, would often 
be better than an hour of forced and spun- 
out exercises), and then invite teachers and 
all interested to remain for a study of the 
.lesson. This will give the stimulus of 
numbers. A supplementary teachers’ meet- 
ing for business may be added when occa- 
sionally necessary. By this plan more 
teachers can usually be called (or caught) 
together than when a special evening is set 
apart, and one evening in the week is saved 
for the multitudinous engagements of mo- 
dern life, or what is better, for the quiet of 
home. J. H. E. 


—_———_—_» 





For The Sunday-School Times, 


THE PHILADELPHIA 
Sunday-School Teachers’ Institute. 





HE March meeting of the Philadelphia Sun- 
day-School Teachers’ Institute, under the 
direction of the Pennsylvania State Sabbath- 
School Association, was held in St. Mark’s 
Evangelical Lutheran church. The Institute 
holds its meetings on the third Monday evening 
ofeach month. A single topic is taken up on 
each occasion. More and more interest seems to 
attach to the movement asit advances, Itis 
the richest course, probably, with which Phila- 
delphia teachers have yet been favored, and it 
promises, under its present enterprising 
management, to be still more efficient and at- 
tractive in the future. 

His Honor, Daniel M. Fox, Mayor of the 
city, presided last Monday evening. The 
audience was avery fine one, larger than for 
several months past. The Rev. Mr. Kunkel- 
man, pastor, read a portion of Scripture, the 
Rev. John Boiton, of Westchester, offered 
prayer, and the congregation sang ‘‘ Corona- 
tion,’’ led by the powerful organ, and a select 
choir. The choir also gave a very sweet vol- 
untary, with the organ, before the beginning 
of the exercises proper. 

“Object Teaching,” and its kindred topic, 
“The Blackboard in the Sunday-school,’’ were 
the subjects for consideration. Lewis D. Vail, 
Esq., Secretary of the State Association, read 
an essay prepared by Miss Harriet B. M’Kee- 
ver, on ‘‘ Object Teaching.’”’ We give its essen- 
tial points. 

OBJECT TEACHING. 
BY MISS HARRIET B, M’KEEVER. 

This mode of teaching is not a discovery 
of modern days, but was employed by God 
himself in teaching the Jews. The Jewish 
temple worship, in its outer form, was but a 
series of object-lessons. Through outward 
symbols the Great Teacher set forth the 
spiritual service he would have his people 
render. The holy of holies, the veil, and, in- 
deed, the whole construction and furniture of 
the tabernacle, were significant of important 
spiritual truths. So the lamb and the scape- 
goat, and the golden censer, the candle-stick, 
shew-bread, mercy-seat, and other objects, set 
forth for the pious Jew the precious spiritual 
truths and facts which made up their holy re- 
ligion. This plan of education seemed to be 
necessary and best for the Jews who were but 
children in knowledge in that early day in 
human history. 





Now-a-days much attention is turned in the 
systems of education of the young to this valua- 
ble auxiliary. When administered intelli- 
gently, it is a most effective method of impart- 
ing truth. The principle of object-teaching 
may best be understood through a simple 
illustration : Suppose it is desired to give a 
lesson on abell. Hold oneup. Describe its 
form, its parts, outside, inside, handle, clapper, 
rim, Then ring it, or let a scholar ring it. 
The children hear the sound. Tell them how 
they hear it. Speak of the human ear, of how 
sound travels, let a child place its ear on the 
table, scratch a pin, and thus show how wood 
is a conductor of sound. Then analyze the 
object with them, thoroughly. One will say 
that the bell is hard, smooth, a mineral, others 
will tell how many minerals are in it, will 
speak of the handle, its material, use, &c., and 
by the time the exercise is through, you will 
have gained a pretty thorough idea ofa bell 
and its uses—and in no other way so well. 


Takeacocoon. Let one child observe its un- 
sightly form, another its hairy lining, another 
perhaps the shell from which the butterfly has 
made its escape. Have at hand a beautiful 
butterfly. Let the children analyze it,—its 
wings, its eyes, its body, once a worm, its 
antenns, its little feet. Enlarge upon the 
varieties, describe its transformation, draw 
comparisons between that and our own resur- 
rection, repeating some of the grand passages 
from the 15th chapter of Ist Corinthians: the 
cocoon, a grave; the worm, our perishing 
bodies. But here the comparison must rise 
infinitely higher when we come to the resur- 
rection, there being none between a mere but- 
terfly, andthe glorified form of the redeemed. 


How can we apply object-teaching to the 
Sunday-school? Inthreeways. By pictures, 
by illustrations, and by objects themselves. 
When pictures are used they should be large, 
correct, and not flashy. If containing repre- 
sentations of our Lord, they should be 
such as convey pleasant impressions to the 
eye, the face always beaming with benevo- 
lence: In teaching from such pictures, care 
should be taken to draw attention to surround- 
ing scenery, eastern customs, dress, &c. If it 
is Jesus blessing little children, let some child 
point out which mother seems the most eager, 
which child is pressing nearest, and when in- 
terest is fully awake, tell what it is to be 
blessed by Jesus, what this blessing gives in 
this world, what it promises in the next, citing 
examples of pious children thus blessed. But 
great caution should be used in exhibiting 
representations of our Lord; for there is a 
wonderful inclination in these depraved 
human hearts of ours to worship the 
picture, instead of the Divine Saviour that it 
represents. It would be well for the teacher 
to say, for example, in exhibiting such pic- 
tures: ‘Remember, children, that this is 
nothing but a picture. It is only paper and 
ink. We do noteven know that it looks like 
our Lord.”’ 

Extreme care should also be taken in the 
choice of pictures. So many of them are in- 
adequate and incorrect representations and 
perpetuate errors of fact and thought and doc- 
trine. Many are so far beneath the dignity of 
the subject, and where representations of the 
Deity are concerned, convey nothing but false 
and even ludicrous ideas. How painful is the 
sight of such an attempt to describe the judg- 
ment seat, where the Almighty is represented 
as an old man with long white beard, clothed 
in loose robes, seated on a throne. What an 





a 


infinite belittling of the Godhead is this} 
How extremely injurious is such a picture to 
a child! Then another which is seen in old 
copies of the Scriptures where Satan is repre- 
sented as a dragon with fiery eyes, horns, and 
tail, with a pitchfork, driving the lost into the 
burning flames! The grotesque and disgust- 
ing in such a picture excite merriment rather 
than solemnity. How different from Milton’s 
description of the fallen archangel, where 
traces of such awful beauty distinguish this 
great adversary of God and man. 

The essay then refers at some length to the 
abuse of the power of object-teaching in 
the worship of the Romish church. From the 
earliest dawn of intelligence, her children are 
provided with images of the Virgin. At the 
church door the Romanist meets the holy 
water; further on the baptismal font, then 
the box with its kneeling stool—the confes- 
sional,—the holy ashes, the holy palm, the holy 
wafer, the altar, the robes and vestments—all 
teaching their lesson and combining to rivet 
the chains of superstition and idolatry with the 
errors of that church. And the ritualists of 
modern days are recognizing in good measure 
the same power of teaching by those objects 
appealing to the senses. 

It is for Protestant teachers of the young, to 
use the same power, but to use it cautiously, 
and with the open Bible in their hand, cling- 
ing only to its truths, which are shut out from 
the sight of the Romanist. Thus used, mate- 
rial objects may become a blessed means of 
teaching the truth as it is in Jesus, the Holy 
Spirit owning and sanctifying it to the child’s 
salvation. The Bible itself, as a book, the cross, 
the dove, the lamb, are all objects that may be 
wisely used in imparting and impressing 
spiritual lessons. 

Doubtless the intelligence and progressive 
character of our age will lead many to adopt 
this method of teaching. Its abuse must be 
guarded against, first, by choosing objects 
that do not lack, either in fitness or dignity, by 
not spending too much time upon the object, 
and too little on thetruth to be enforced. The 
one great design of object-teaching should 
never be lost sight of, namely, to draw and 
fix the attention, and then to do the great 
work of a Sunday-school teacher, by eluci- 
dating and impressing religious truth, in an 
earnest, loving manner, with a soul all alive 
to the realities of eternal things. 

** Jerusalem the Golden” was sung, and the 
question of 


THE BLACKBOARD 


was taken up. Mr. John R. Whitney, of Phi- 
ladelphia, opened it in a brief, suggestive ad- 
dress. His experience in the use of the black- 
board had not been long, but had been very 
gratifying, and, he believed, beneficial. By 
means of it he had infused new life and inte- 
rest into a school which had been going on ina 
hum-drum, monotonous way. He had first 
adopted the conceit of ‘‘supposing’’ that he 
had a blackboard before him, and that this and 
that point were written down. Thisanswered 
very well for a time, and prepared the way for 
the introduction of the thing itself. He be- 
lieved now that a ‘‘Colored Board of Educa- 
tion’? was a necessity for every well ordered 
Sunday-school. He then proceeded to suggest 
a few cautions against common errors in the 
employment of the blackboard. 

In the first place, it is not necessary always 
to make a picture. This is the very highest 
step in its use—the ability to sketch a true and 
graphic picture. But be sure you know how 
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to draw, if you attemptit. Do not make the 
mistake of one who, in illustrating the truth 
that the Lord is a tower of strength, drew a 
tower, and a watchman on the walls. On point- 
ing out the figure of the watchman, and asking 
the children what it was, they responded, “a 
monkey!’’ Do not, however, be afraid to draw 
arough picture. The children will be helped 
even if the resemblance is rather remote. The 
trouble is the attempt todraw too fine. If you 
make your sketches rough, and let the little 
ones know that you make no pretensions to 
picturing, they will not expect so much, and 
will not be disappointed. The advantage ofa 
few strokes with the pencil or the chalk in 
conveying a description or direction, is at once 
recognized in daily life. A person asks you 
the location of achurch or ahall. You tell him. 
He asks, How shall I reach it? Well, you go 
down this street tosuch a street, then west two 
squares to another street, and south four 
squares to another, and east half a square, and 
you will findit! Perhapsso? But nowtry a 


blackboard is used. A friend of the speak 


uring away on an immense blackboar 


passing them around as is usually don 
Thus the whole matter was presented at 


had told him that even in Washington, in the 
United States Supreme Court, before that 
august body, he had seen the blackboard fully | good season. 
and very usefully employed. A railroad case 
was pending, and in the course of the argu- 
ment, the direction, connections, &c., of the 
road, were sketched, and the lawyers were fig- 


instead of resorting to printed diagrams, and 
single glance, time was saved, and money 


too, to the public treasury. It would seem 
that everywhere more than in religious 


er | pleasure and profit he had derived from the 
meeting, in which he felt sure all the audience 
shared with him, and closed the occasion in 
The doxology wassung and the 
benediction pronounced by the Rev. Mr. Kun- 
kelman, pastor of the church. 

At the next monthly Institute, on the third 
Monday evening in April, the Rev. H. C. 
d, | McCook, formerly of St. Louis, is expeeted to 
take a leading part. Subject: ‘‘ The Teacher’s 
e. | Preparation for his Class.’’ 
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Sunday-School Gntelligence. 





things, the blackboard is effectively used. 
But the speaker believed the time was 
coming when preachers of the gospel who re- 
alized that they were to be teachers of the 
people, would have blackboards and diagrams 
in the pulpit, to illustrate the subject and 
make the truth more pointed and impressive. 


[We welcome toa place in this department any 
items of Sunday-school news from any and every 
part of the wide field.) 

New York City--The Sunday-School 
Teachers’ Association.—On Monday even- 
ing last, the annual meeting of our Association 











stroke or two of the pencil! Quite likely, if 


you are a practieal man, you will draw you 


whom alone we may ever gain heaven. 
The speaker illustrated the persistency o 
prayer by a simple arrangement of the text 


“Ask and ye shall receive; seek, and ye shall 
find; knock, and it shall be opened unto you.” 


Thus: 
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The upper line reads * Ask.” The initial 


board back of the pulpit was the sentence, 
Do I Love Jesus? 


tion at the end, leaving simply 
f I Love Jesus. 


standing, 
Love Jesus. 


tion. Last of all, the word love was erased 


letters, read vertically, make “ Ask.’? The mid- wort 


dle letter on the upper line, s, with the middle 
and final letters of the second line, make 
“Seek.” The last letter of the upper line, 
with the middle and last of the lower line, | his all. 
make “Knock.” While the final letters in 
each line, k, k, k, may teach us to knock, 
knock, knock, all the while, with an importu- 
nity that will not be denied, until the door of 


blessing is open to us. 


Jesus. 


Another and impressive arrangement of the | Written sentence. 


text, “He shall save his people from their 


sins,” was made in the form of a cross, and its 
truth well drawn out. 


made a very beautiful and impressive ‘‘ chalk 


sermon,’’ He drew, with evident ease and 


skill, a beautiful figure of a lighthouse, with 
colored crayons, representing the waves, the 
rocks, the light, the rays, etc. He compared 
the sea to life, the rocks to its dangers, the 
lightto Jesus, and his people and instrumentali- 
ties for good. The address excited absorbing in- 
terest and the closest possible attention, and 
cannot fail to leave its impression on all who 
heard it. 

The Rev. George A. Peltz, President of the 
State Association, followed with remarks upon 
the good uses to which the blackboard may be 
put. Wherever, in secular things, the aim is 
to give instruction, in our primary schools, 
Normal schools, seminaries, colleges, the 





to love and serve Jesus. The speaker read 
this communication with another purpose 
than merely to convey good news. Some had 
objected that in these days when so much 
thought and attention are bestowed upon the 
merely external improvement of the work, 
the spiritual results of teaching would not 
be seen, and the spiritual power of the schools 
would be on the wane. Such a good word from 
a school which was always on the alert for 
helps and means of improvement in every de- 
partment, was a sufficient answer to all such 
objectors. 

His Honor, Mayor Fox, now expressed the 





After speaking of the preciousness of this 
personal assurance of love to Jesus, and urging 
his Christian hearers to strive after its attain- 
ment, he erased the J, and left the exhortation 


He referred to a very effective use of the board | W48 held in Dr. Crosby’s accommodating 
by a minister of the gospel, who powerfully | Church, the usual place of our monthly meet- 


r | impressed his sermon by means of it. On the | ings. A good attendance was out to enjoy and 
pencil from your pocket and sketch the place, 


and the way toit, atonce. A stroke or two tells 
more than a score of words. In our Sun- 
day-schools we have precious souls inquiring 
the way to heaven. You may take your pen- 
cilor your chalk, and by a few strokes show 
very vividly and impressively, asthe speaker 
has seen his brother Balton do it, that Christ is 
the Way, and how he became the Way, by 


be profited by an uncommonly fine pro- 
gramme of exercises. The interest seemed to 
be very gratifying to one who closely observed 


This simple question was thus preaching its the effect upon the teachers present. The As- 
silent sermon to all his audience. After pres- | 80ciation, as a body, is certainly manifesting a 
sing the question home to the professing | degree of healthy vigor, that speaks well for 
Christians present, he took the eraser and the active spirits who are engineering it. The 
rubbed out the first word, and the interroga- | truth is, a strong Sunday-school life, and good 


Sunday-school blood, courses through it. It 
has done real good, and permanent service for 
the cause here, the last year or two especially. 

E. C. Wilder, Esq., the efficient, wide-awake 
President, occupied the chair at the annual 
meeting. A model lesson was taught by Miss 
Mary Howe Smith, of Oswego, that centre of 
teacher-training, and trained teachers. The 
class of girls was before her, whom she taught 


‘ i admirably about Jesusas the Bread of Life come 
perinty De perenne baw tow go aepernsvdogy down from heaven. E. D. Jones, Esq., of St. 

n . nee, oe ae Louis, and Edward Eggleston, editor of the 
already impressed upon the whole congrega- 


Chicago National Teacher, followed, both ab- 


and there stood: upon the board the simple sorbing the whole interest of the audience. 


Mr. Jones spoke to the point of securing the 
scholars’ attention, and Mr. Eggleston, on the 
necessity of sympathy as the only way of 


Jesus only, only Jesus, the hope of a lost | access to the scholar’s heart, the true secret 
world, the Christian’s joy, his precious Saviour, | of success. 

It may easily be supposed that the 
impression thus created was greater than could 
possibly have been made by any ordinary 
presentation of the same truth, without the aid 
of the eye, and the solemn appeal through it, 
to the mind and heart by means of that’ 


The following obituary resolutions were 
passed to the memory of one of our most use- 
ful and beloved teachers, William W. Cornell: 


Whereas, God, in his mysterious providence, has 
removed from our midst one who for many years 
was intimately identified with the Sabbath-school 
work, one who by his princely liberality greatly 


Mr. Vail read a letter from the superinten- aided in the advance of the pata get pea and 
: by his Christian courtesy an ndness_ en- 
dent of the Old Pine Street Sabbath-school, he 4 


speaking of a most interesting work of grace 
The Rev. John Bolton, of Westchester, next | going on in the school. 


deared himself to all who love Jesus; therefore, 
Resolved, That we deeply sympathize with the 


They had just held a | New York City Sunday-School Society of the Me- 
children’s prayer-meeting, at which over 200 | thodist Episcopal church, which by the death of 
were present, mostly children, and after which | William W. Cornell loses its efficient head, and 
four scholars arose and expressed their desire | that we offer to the family of “ae Seepeeen Ser 


warmest sympathies and prayers in their sad be- 
reavement; also, 

Resolved, That the above preamble and resolu- 
tions be published in THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL TIMES 
and Sunday-School Workman, and a copy be sent to 
the City Sunday-School Society, and to the family 
of the deceased. 


An election of officers for the ensuing year 
was gone into. E. C. Wilder, Esq., was made 
President; E. J. Herrick, Viee President ; 
L. V. H. Blakeman, Secretary; and James 
Boyd, Treasurer. An Executive Committee 
was also elected. 

The Baptist Sunday-School Teachers’ Union, 
held an interesting meeting on the 14th inst., 
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atwhich E, D. Jones, of St. Louis, was present. 
It was their regular monthly gathering. The 
yearly officers were elected. G. M. Vanderlip 
is President. NEw YORK. 





New York City Protestant Episeopal S. 
S. Association.—The first annual meeting 
and election of officers of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Sunday-School Association of New York 
City was held in the church of the Transfigu- 
ration, on the evening of March 2i1st. The 
Association was established one year ago, and 
now includes 25 schools, with about 1,500 
scholars and 300 teachers. Bishop Potter pre- 
sided at the meeting, and Dr. Potter, rector of 
Grace church, was made President for the en- 
suing year, with Dr. Quackenbos, E. C. Kem- 
ble and D. B. Whitlock, Vice Presidents; 
Henry Mollett, Secretary; Phil. M. Oakley, 
Treasurer, and the Rey. John W. Morgan, 
Ohaplain. Dr. H. C. Potter delivered an essay 
on ‘* The Relation of the Rector to the Super- 
intendent, the Teacher and the Scholar.” At 
the conclusion of the essay a discussion was 
had on the subject, ‘‘ Are Prizes in Sunday- 
Schools Desirable?’ The general opinion of 
the debaters seemed to be that it was advisable 
to encourage attendance at mission-schools by 
judicious prize-giving, but that as a rule it 
was not desirable to hold out such induce- 
ments to the children attending the Sabbath- 
schools connected with regularly established 
places of worship. The meeting closed with 
a vote of thanks to the Chairman, Bishop Pot- 
ter.—New York Tribune. 





Sunday-School Re-union—Washington, 
D. C.—The Sabbath-school connected with 
the Western Presbyterian church, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., Rev. John N. Coombs, pastor, held 
one of its quarterly Re-unions on Sunday, 
March 20th. These meetings take the place of 
the regular evening service, and have been of 
great interest and profit, both to the school 
and church, in bringing them together and 
making them feel that their work and interests 
are the same. An exercise on the Lord’s 
Prayer was beautifully rendered by thirty of 
the scholars. A trio of voices sung with great 
effect, ‘‘ A Saviour ever near.”’ Four young 
ladies personating Religion, Faith, Hope and 
Charity, and a little girl representing Child- 
hood, presented respectively as their gifts, a 
Bible, a cross, an anchor, a crown, and a 
wreath of flowers. These were arranged, 
with the pulpit for a back-ground, so as to 
produce a pleasing effect. The quarterly re- 
port of the superintendent, Eph. K. Wilson, 
Esq., showed the school to be in a flourishing 
condition. The names of about fifty scholars 
were honorably mentioned as having been 
present every Sunday during the quarter, 
while there were as many more who had been 
absent but once. The infant-class has in- 
ereased from forty to sixty in three months, 
and the library is smoothly and successfully 
eonducted.’ The teachers’ meetings are fuily 
attended, and have awakened a lively interest 
in the study of the Bible. They are held 
weekly, at the homes of the church members 
and are conducted by the male teachers in 
turn, They are opened with singing or prayer; 
an hour is then devoted to the lesson ; the best 
method of enforcing or illustrating it is then 
called for, and the meeting concludes with a 
short prayer. The pastor, the librarians, and 
some of the older scholars participate in the 
meetings. A season of social intercourse is 
usually enjoyed at their close. To the teachers 





and officers of the school and to the larger 
classes the paper entitled ‘‘ Good Words,” is 
distributed; to the infant-elass, ‘‘ The Little 
Folks,’’ and to the rest of the school, ‘‘ The 
Presbyterian Visitor.”” The whole school use 
the same question-book: ‘‘A Lesson for Every 
Sunday in the Year.’’ At the close of each 
session the lesson for the day is enforced by 
the superintendent, or his assistant, in re- 
marks of five or eight minutes, or by an exer- 
cise on the blackboard, The interest of the 
scholars is well illustrated by the remark ofa 
little girl: “‘I am longing all the week for 
Sabbath-school to come.’’ * 





Nashville, Tennessee.—Grand Union Ga- 
thering—Sunday-School Opportunities.— 
The Sabbath-schools of this city assembled in 
agrand union gathering on Sunday evening, 
March 13th, in the 1st Presbyterian church. 
Three thousand were present, despite the in- 
clemency of the day. The meeting was ad- 
dressed by Mr. Self, one of the Sunday-School 
Union agents, and also by Rev. John McCul- 
lagh, who is the agent of the same Board for 
the Southern States. The addresses were full 
of interest. We were all delighted (especially 
the children) to see the veteran worker, Mc- 
Cullagh, who has grown grey in the Sabbath- 
school cause. 

On Sunday night, the officers and teachers 
of the different Sabbath-schools were address- 
ed at the lst Cumberland Presbyterian church 
by both of the above-named gentlemen, and 
also by Rev. Isaac Emory, the State agent for 
the American Sunday-School Union in Ten- 
nessee. 

On Tuesday night following, March 15th, 
the Davidson County Sunday-School Associa- 
tion held its regular monthly meeting, at the 
Cherry street Baptist church. The exercises 
were of an instructive character, conducted 
upon the plan of the Sunday-School Institute, 
Messrs. McCullagh and Emery also made able 
addresses. A continually increasing interest in 
the Sabbath-school cause is perceptible in our 
midst, and we feel that McCullagh, Emery and 
Self have added much to the same. May God 
bless, not only them, but all workers in this 
cause. C. 





Brooklyn.—The programme for the fourth 
annual Institute of the Brooklyn Sunday- 
School Union, is full of very great attractions, 
Over twenty regular addresses are down, be- 
sides exercises and discussions. The Institute 
will cover four sessions, on Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday evenings, March 
28 to 31, inclusive. 





Wisconsin and Minnesota.—Within the 
past five years, 846 new Sunday-schools, con- 
taining 31,676 teachers and seholars, have been 
organized by Rev. E. W. Rice and his co- 
laborers of The American Sunday-School 
Union, in Wisconsin and Minnesota. The 
schools they have aided in the same time had 
over 135,600 scholars and teachers. The Lord 
has rewarded this faithful effort to reach the 
neglected youth, so abundantly, that two 
thousand two hundred hopeful conversions 
are reported as the result of it. W. 





Milwaukee, Wis.—The Rey. E. P. Ham- 
mond is holding a series of meetings in Mil- 
waukee. The interest among the youth of 
the Sunday-schools has resulted in many 
hopeful conversions. The number is increas- 
ing daily. There was some religious interest 
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in afew of the Sunday-schools, and several 
conversions among the youth previous to Mr, 
Hammond’s coming. His efforts with those 
of the pastors and others, promise to be bless. 
ed by an extensive and thorough work of 
grace. E. W. R. 


Crawford County, Ohio.—The Crawford 
County (Ohio) Sunday-School Union Associa 
tion held its fourth annual meeting in Bucy- 
rus, on the 15th, 16th and 17th of March. It 
was an occcasion of interest and profit. Fifty- 
four schools were reported by the Secretary, 
The cause in the county is gaining friends, 
and rapidly increasing in interest. None but 
home talent was employedin this Convention, 
President, J. P. Black; Secretary, R. Cowden, 

GALION, 








Copperopolis, California.—Having passed 
over a series of four Sabbath lessons, last Sun- 
day was appointed for review in our little 
school here. The exercise was gone through 
to the entire satisfaction of all. Quite a num- 
ber of visitors was present. The recitations were 
conducted by the superintendent, and were 
interspersed with the singing of some beauti- 
ful and soul-inspiring hymns. Some very 
beautiful cards, as rewards for good behavior, 
were distributed, to the delight of the little 
ones entitled to them. S. 





Personal.—We learn from The Central 
Baptist, that BE. D. Jones, of St. Louis, the effi- 
cient superintendent of the Benton Street Mis- 
sion, was surprised by the teachers of his Sun- 
day-school, on the occasion of his moving into 
a new and handsome residence, by the gift of 
a magnificent bronze clock, which they placed 
upon his parlor mantel. The pastor, Rev. D, 
T. Morrill, presented the gift. 


RI in el 

THE SABBATH-SCHOOL TEACHER.—The 
Sabbath-school teacher is the Levite of the 
New Testament church. Levites were not 
invested with the priesthood, but they were 
employed in aiding the work of the priests, 
especially in teaching the people through- 
out the country. They had many other 
offices to fulfill; but we read that in the 
days of Jehoshaphat they taught in Judah, 
and had the books of the law of the Lord 
with them, and went about through all 
the cities of Judah, and taught the people. 
Sabbath-school teachers are not set apart to 
this work of instructing the young on week 
days; but on the Lord’s day they are cccus 
pied in their respective spheres, solely in 
extending the knowledge of God among 
the young. They are now a very important 
branch of the active servants of Christ, and 
cannot be dispensed with, nay, their num- 
bers ought to be largely increased. ‘The 
harvest truly is plenteous, but the laborers 
are few.’’—Exchange. 


qos oe 

THE TEACHERS’ MEETING.—There is no 
good substitute for the ‘‘ teachers’ meeting.” 
The bright and animated discussion of the 
lesson in a well-conducted teachers’ meet- 
ing is stimulating to the mind; the ques- 
tions which are stated, are not unlike those 
which will occur to the members of the 
classes; the pastor can be present often, 
and solve difficulties, or settle questions 
easily, and the private study of the lesson 
afterwards will be easier and pleasanter 
than if no help had been gained by the in- 
terchange of thought with other teachers. 
—N. Y. Observer. 
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Books. 


JosErPH ADDISON ALEXANDER’S SERMONS. Two 
yolumes in one, 8vo., pp. 414, 425. New York: 
Charles Scribner & Co. We may very appropriately 
introduce to our readers this volume of sermons, 
after the introduction of their author, a few weeks 
since, in a notice of his life. Dr. Addison Alexan- 
der was one of the princes of the pulpit. His style 
was uncommonly pure, and his diction was sharp, 
clear-cut, classic; no useless verbiage lumbered it. 
His remarkable attainments in the science of lan- 
guage (he was conversant with over twenty differ- 
ent written and spoken languages) made him a 
splendid master of his own tongue, and a model 
for those who would attain a finished style, either 
of speaking or of writing. His more than forty 
sermons, as given in this volume, are brief, thought- 
ful, sententious, and weighty with divine truth. 
They will comfort and edify almost any class of 
readers. The publishers have done the American 
church a valuable service in presenting them in 
such acomprehensive shape, and at so low a price. 
Furnish your library with these ‘“‘Sermons,” with 
the series of volumes about the Alexanders, and 
with the valuable works by which they contri- 
buted so largely to the wealth of American biblical 
literature, and you will permanently enrich it. 

A BATTLE OF THE Books. By Gail Hamilton. It 
would seem from this novel book, that the author 
has fallen out with her former publishers, and fail- 
ing to get redress in the quieter ways of private 
procedure, has appealed to the great public—for we 
understand that a very large edition of the book is 
called for. Whatever may be thought of the good 
taste, not to say propriety, of making such quar- 
rels the subject of publiccriticism, it isevident that 
the author will be permitted to have her own way 
in it,since she certainly will not be able to draw 
outachampion from the other side. The work has 
a special interest for authors, editors, and publish- 
ers, and may have an instructive and salutary effect 
in many directions. It is very neatly and taste- 
fully gotup, mechanically. Messrs. Hurd & Hough- 
ton, New York,and H. O. Houghton & Cv., Riverside, 
Cambridge, undertake the management of its sale 
and circulation. 

THE WRITINGS OF MADAME SWETCHINE. Bos- 
ton: Roberts Brothers. Madame Swetchine was a 
Russian lady of rank and culture, who died about 
ten years since, a little over seventy years of age. 
Her “ Life and Letters,” published not long since, 
showed her to have been a woman of rare charac- 
ter, whose religious influence upon the high-born 
men and women of her race and age was of the 
most remarkable kind. This small volume, con- 
taining what remains of her writings, shows in 
part the secret of her power. There are few books 
of the same size, containing so many striking 
thoughts, 

Tae UNKIND WORD, and Other Stories. By the 
author of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” New York: 
Harper & Brothers. Mrs, Muloch Craik has done 
wellfor her many admiring readers, in gathering 
some of the fugitive papers from her pen into this 
pleasant collection. The “Stories” are for the most 
part earnest views of the gifted writer on ethical, 
social, and political topics, with sketches from life, 
and a general miscellany. They are suggestive, 
vigorous, and animated in style, and well worth 
perusing and preserving. 

THE HUGUENOT GALLEY-SLAVE. Messrs. Ley- 
poldt & Holt, New York, have issued a Sunday- 
school edition of this remarkable narrative of the 
sufferings of a French Protestant, who, in the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth century, was condemned 
to the galleys for the sake of his religion. It isan 
autobiography, thoroughly authenticated, and full 
of thrilling items of perils and escapes and suffer- 
ing almost beyond belief. These recollections of 
the age of persecutions now happily past, are to’be 
revived with every on-coming generation, if we 
would keep alive the spirit of heroism for the truth 
which is in danger of dying out in the era of rest 
and peace in the churches. 

OLD-FASHIONED Lives. Boston: Congregational 
Sabbath-School and Publishing Society. The picture 
of @ conscientious child, who, in the midst of old- 
time surroundings—a grandfather, old-fashioned 
#unt, maiden school-mistress, and in an ancient 








country village,—pursues her daily round, and 
learns lessons which make her very useful in quite 
different surroundings in after life. The book has 
a quiet interest about it, and teaches lessons of 
home faithfulness that many might learn to ad- 
vantage. 

NIDWORTH, and his Three Magic Wands. By E. 
Prentiss. Boston: Roberts Brothers. In the form 
of a delightful allegory, this story teaches one of 
the mostimportant lessons of life. Thethree wands 
are supposed to give their possessor first gold and 
silver, next knowledge, and last love. Nidworth 
tries them in turn, but finds true peace and happi- 
ness not in the first, nor in the second, but in a 
loving, self-denying heart, which makes not only 
himself, but all around him, helpful and happy. 
It is a beautiful lesson, sweetly taught, and makes 
one of the most delightful books for the home that 
could be introduced into it. 

MR. WALLINGFORD’S MISTAKE, By Mrs. A. K. 
Dunning. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Publication 
Committee. This is a good temperance story, calmly 
and convincingly showing the terrible mistake of 
parents in encouraging even the moderate use of 
intoxicating drinks in the home circle. 

BrEssIE ON HER TRAVELS. By Joanna H. Ma- 
thews. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. This 
is the last of the interesting ‘“‘ Bessie Books,” and 
carries us with that charming little body to several 
points of interest in the South and North. Bessie 
is as agreeable here as at the sea-side, in the city, 
with her friends, among the mountains, and at 
school; and gives usastill further space for ac- 
quaintance with a real human child, having faults 
of course, and yet so bright, merry, and sweet that 
one cannot help loving her and being sorry to part 
her company. 

RIcH AND Poor. By Mrs. Margaret Hosmer. 
Philadelphia: Presbyterian Publication Commitiee. 
In this book of contrasts we have an attractive 
picture of a child who is all impulse, and whose 
sympathies flow out unrestrained after the needy 
and suffering. Of course she makes mistakes, but 
they are on the side of mercy. Afterwards, when 
a Christian love impels and guides,she becomes 
an apostle of blessing in her own family and to all 
around her, 

RENE, The Little Savoyard. From the German. 
Philadelphia: Lutheran Board of Publication. A 
story of the remarkable fortunes of an honest boy, 
who, in the time of Robespierre’s reign in Paris, 
worked miracles in the release of a Count and his 
daughter from prison. The tale is as improbable 
as it is interesting and exciting. 


EDITH’s TESTAMENT; or, Poor, Yet Making 
Many Rich. Boston: Congregational Sabbath-School 
and Publishing Society. A story of the kind that is 
very common, about twochildren, one of thema 
cripple, who are made orphans by the death of one 
parent and desertion of the other, through intem- 
perance. 

THE RULE OF THE MONE. By General Garibaldi. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. The object of Ga- 
ribaldi in this professed fiction is to enforce the 
political and moral argument against the Papal 
tyranny in Rome. 

TEMPERANCE TRACTS. New York: National Tem- 
perance Society. Three or four good, new tracts have 
been issued by this Society, entitled ‘*‘ Suppression 
of the Liquor Traffic,” a prize essay—(48 pp.). “‘ The 
Drinking Usages of Society,” an address by Alonzo 
Potter, D. D., late Bishop of Pennsylvania—(24pp.), 
andtwo four-page, “The Lord’s Prayer and Intem- 
perance,”’ and ‘‘The Sabbath and Temperance.” 

THE INTERIOR. The re-united Presbyterian 
church in the west and northwest have still fur- 
ther welded the bonds of union by issuing an or- 
gan which will be the common pride ofall. Itisa 
splendidly appearing newspaper, equa' toany pub- 
lished in the country. Itis bright strong, and 
evangelical, and promises to adorn 1. ligious jour- 
nalism in America. It is publishe: i. Chicago, by 
the Western Presbyterian Publishing Co. $250. 

LITTELL’s LivinG AGE. Weekiy, Boston: Lit- 
tell & Gay. No. 1347, for the week ending March 26, 
contains Indian Theism and its Relation to Chris- 
tianity; Carlino, Part II.; Jesting, Murder and 
Burlesques; Memoirs of Gen. Van Brandt; David 
Garth’s Night Watch; Jeremy Taylor; besides 


shorter articles and poetry. ‘No. 1346 contained in- ; 


teresting and valuable articles on Swift, Chatterton 
and Farraday ; Female Infanticide in India; The 
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““Freedman’s Bureau” in the United States; Win- 
ters in the South; The Songs of the (Mormon) 
Saints; &c., &c. $8 a year. 

Hours At Home. April. New York: Charles 
Scribner & Company. For popular instruction and 
recreation ‘‘Hours at Home’ is fitted to meeta 
wider range of tastes and desires than any of the 
monthlies in this country. It does not aim at 
the excessively profound, nor does it meddle 
with the intricacies of state craft, but gives 
us warm, flesh-and-blood thoughts and facts that 
have a living interest for the more numerous 
classes, Its tone is likewise Christian and Catho- 
lic—while it is evangelical and pure, and you do 
not have to watch and wonder each month whe- 
ther it is safe to bring it into the sacred precincts of 
your home, We do most cordially endorse and 
commend it. $3 a year. 

THE ECLECTIC MAGAZINE, of Foreign Literature, 
Science, and Art. April. New York: ZF. R. Pel 
ton, publisher; W. H. Bidwell, editor. A fine 
steel portrait of Hore.ce Greeley fills the frontis- 
piece this month, The Eclectic has no superior as 
a monthly harvester in the field of foreign litera- 
ture, science and art. $5 a year, 

THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY. April. SBoston: 
Fields, Osgood & Co. We givethe table of contents: 
Joseph and his Friend, IV.; The English Gover- 
ness at the Siamese Court; The Advent Preacher; 
Through the Woods to Lake Superior; Courage; 
A Lumberwoman; Reviving Virginia; The Lauson 
Tragedy ; Right and Left; My Triumph; The Gods 
of Wo Lee; The Blue-Jay Family; Peter Pitch- 
lynn, Chief of the Choctaws; An Alpine Home; 
Reviews and Literary Notices. $4a year. 


BLACKWOOD’s EDINBURGH MAGAZINE, April. 
New York: The Leonard Scott Publishing Company. 
Contents: John, Part V.; Miss Austen and Miss 
Mitford; The Antagonism of Race and Color; 
Earl’s Dene, V.; The Opening of the Suez Canal, 
III.; In February; Cornelius 0’Dowd; The Pas- 
sion-Play in the Highlands of Bavaria. $4 a year. 

HARPER’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. April. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. The editor’s Scientific 
Record is an unusually valuable feature lately ad- 
ded to the old-time attractions of Harper. The fa- 
mous “ Drawer” every now and then shows up 
some facetious phase of the Sunday-school, ina 
harmless way. $4. 

EVERY SATURDAY. Monthly Part for March. 
Boston: Fields, Osgood & Co. The new form of 
Every Saturday may be regarded now as having 
fairly established itselfin public favor. It is truly 
beautiful. $5a year, 

APPLETON’S JOURNAL. Monthly Part for March. 
New York: D. Appleton & Company. Splendidly 
illustrated, and full of very choice reading. $4. 

THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. April. New 
York: & R. Wells. The enterprising publisher of 
the Journal has coupled Backard’s Monthly to his 
already long train, and starts out for April rich and 
full-freighted. $3a year. 

Our YounG Fouxs. April. Boston: Welds, 
Osgood & Co. This little monthly still holds on its 





interesting and winning way with the young peo- 


ple. It stands numuver one. $2 ayear. 

THE SARRATH AT Home, April. Boston: 
American Tract Society. Illustrated. One of the 
best religious magazines for the family published 
in this country. It always gives us pleasure to 
commend it. $2a year. 

THE LADY’S FRIEND. April. Philadelphia: 


Dewcuti & Peterson. A monthly magazine of litera- 


ture arc fashion, $2.50 a year. 


JLIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE. April. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott & Co. A first-class literary monthly. 
$40 year. 

WorRK AND PuAy. April. Springfield, Mass.: 
Milton Bradley & Co. A new, cheap and good ma- 
gazine of instruction and amusement for the 
young. $la year, 

TENTH ANNUAL REPORT of the German Hospital 
of Philadelphia. Incorporated 1860. This new in- 
stitution in the list of Philadelphia charities has 
been in active operation for three or four years, and 
has done a good work, especially for citizens of 
German extraction. It has averaged 30 patients each 
year, a large proportion of whom were treated gra- 
tuitously. The hospital building is located at 
Twentieth and Norris streets. John D, Lankenau, 
34 South Third street, is President. 
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Advertising Department. 





Under this head we classify the business notices 
which follow: We aim to make this Department fresh 
and varied, and of interest to our readers every week. 
It is our purpose and determination not to admit into 
tt anything of an objectionable character, under any 
circumstances whatever. All advertisements to which 
no special address is appended, will be understood as 
those of our own house. In writing for any article 
mentioned, it will be of advantage to give the page of 
the paper on which the advertisement appeared, 


J. C. GARRIGUES & CO., 


PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
Office 608 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


SONGS OF GLADNESS 


FOR 


SABBATH-SCHOOLS. 


BY J. E. GOULD, 








Author of some of the finest collections of 
Church Musie published. 





The favor with which this book has been received 
during the few months since its first publication, 
is satisfactory proof that its author has supplied a 
want that has long been felt for a superior book of 
Music and Hymns for Sunday-schools. 





SONCS OF CLADNESS 


Contains 176 pages, with about 600 pieces, furnish- 
ing a variety of rich material, embracing some- 
thing appropriate to every season of interest in 
any school, 





SONCS OF CLADNESS 


Has met with the most cordial approval, with 
searcely a single exception, wherever submitted 
for examination, and is adopted as the standard in 
many schools. 





SONCS OF GLADNESS 


Is suited to the use of all denominations of Chris- 
tians, as nothing has been introduced conflicting 
with the views held in common among the dif- 
ferent families of the church. 





SONCS OF CLADNESS 


Promises to be the leading Music-Book among 
schools where a taste for the purest and best is 
esteemed of vital importance, instead of the light 
and trifling which too often abounds. 





PRICES OF THE BOOK. 
Per 100 Copies. 


Beautifully bound in cloth, with gilt side stamp, $50 
Substantial, stiff pasteboard covers, $ $30 
Neat paper covers, : Sone Wu Wee : $25 


Sample (paper cover) for examination sent by 
mail on receipt of 25 cents, 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL SPEAKER, 


Arranged by Mrs. 0. AUGUSTA CHENEY. 


A want has long been felt for just such a collec- 
tion as this is, adapted tothe Festivals and Con- 
certs that do so much to create an enthusiasm and 
love for our Sabbath-Schools. Several very sweet 
and simple sacred ballads are given, with afew 
dialogues and concert exereises, Price 50 cents; by 
mail 62 cenis. 








Lesson List for 1870. 


All schools intending to take up the course of 
Lessons that are appearing in our columns 
this year, would do well to provide their entire 
membership with 


The Sunday-School Times Lesson List for 1870, 


which can be obtained at 25 cts. per 100 copies, post- 
paid, by addressing the Publishers of this paper. 


STUDIES IN BIBLE LANDS. 


By R&v. WILLIAM L. GAGE. 8vo., pp. 237, with 72 
engravings of Scripture localities, mostly from 
photographs taken on the spot. Price $2.00. 
Extra edition, tinted paper, full gilt. $2.50. 


A standard work on the history and geography 
of the Bible Lands, set forth in graceful narrative, 
and illustrated by authentic engravings. Says the 
Advance, “ It is a credit to all concerned in its pre- 
paration and publication. It is an admirable com 
panion to the Bible.’’ 











WARREN’S 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL COMMENTARY. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT, with Notes, Pictorial 
Illustrations, and References. By REv.I. P. 
WARREN, D.D 12mo., pp. 518. Price $1.75. 

This volume embracing the Gospels and Acts, 
is designed to be a Sunday-School Commen- 
tary, adapted tothe wants of teachers and scho- 
lars, especially in the study of the life and teachings 

Christ. It gives the results of the latest scholar- 
ship without their extended processes or applica- 
tions, an is at once concise, convenient and cheap, 
The Am. Presbyterian pronounces it “an admirably 
eontrived apparatus for facilitating the study of 
the Scriptures.” 


Sent post-paid on receipt of the price. 


WARREN & BLAKESLEE, 
164 Tremont Street, Boston. 


NEW—BEAUTIFUL—AND GOOD. 


FOURTEEN 


PICTURE LESSONS 


ON THE 


LORD’S PRAYER. 
BY C. R. BLACKALL. 
Large qnharto. 32pages. Price 50 cents. 











The fourteen parts of the Prayer are each illustra- 
ted by a large and beautiful 
PICTURE 
and a very interesting 
STORY. 

A few pointed questions at the close of the lesson 
bring out clearly and fully the scope and meaning 
of the sacred text. 

The author of this book is one of the ablest and 
most successful Teachers of Infant Schools in the 
Country; and his work needs only to be examined 
to be warmly appreciated. 

It will besent by mail for 60 cents to any part of 
the Country. 


GEIST’S 





ADHESIVE LABELS, 











1to 300, an 2101 to 2400, 
301 to 600, 2401 to 2700, 
601 to 900, 2701 to 3000, 
901 to 1200, 3001 to 3300, 
1201 to 1500, 8301 to 3600, 

1501 to 1800, 3601 to 3900, 

1801 to 2100, 3901 to 4100, 





These superior labels for libraries are printed on 
tough and durable paper, and are rendered adhesive 
by a substance which forms a union better than 
any material heretofore known. They are sold at 
30 cents for a sheet, containing 300 labels. Furnished 
in large or small quantities, by mail, post-paid. 
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PUBLISHERS’ 
PROPOSITION. 


Believing that a large number of earnest Sabbath. 
school workers, who do not at present receive 
The Sunday-School Times, would be both interested 
and Pace by the weekly perusal of this paper, 
we offer tosend it for 17 weeks (four months) on triak 
toany one for 60 cents in advance. is pro- 
position of 


Four Months on Trial, 


will enable Superintendents to introduce the jour. 
nal to all their teachers, and thus put them in pos- 
session of one of the most valuable and inexpen- 
sive aids ever published. A subscription of 


Four Months on Trial, 


will afford an opportunity fcr any pastor, super- 
intendent, teacher or pores, to determine whether 


our paper is worthy of a place regularly in their 
homes, 


Four Months on Trial, 


opens the way for om one, at a small outlay, to be- 
come acquainted with Zhe Times much more satis- 
factorily than could be done by the examination of 
asingle issue. Subscriptions for 


Four Months on Trial, 


will reach many families with a cheap religious 
ny every week, containing valuable suggestions 

n regard to home-culture and preparation for the 
active duties of life. 


Four Months on Trial, 


will put congregations in the way of strengthening 

the hands of their teachers, by seeing that every 

one is supplied with a paper which will assist them 

in the weekly preparation of the lesson, 
In subscribing for 


Four Months on Trial, 


if the full name and post-office address is given, 
the papers will all be directed separately, fmt , thus 
reach the subscriber more promptly than if sent in 
one parcel to the school, 





LIBRARIANS: 


You will save time, labor and books, by using 





And Cards, by means of which nearly 1,000,000 
books are now distributed. Send for circular 


INFANT SCHOOLS. 


The Teacher’s Text-Books; 
KNOWN AS 


HOURS WITH THE YOUNGEST. 


In Two Volumes. 


BY MARY HARVEY GILL. 


Without question, these are the best books for the 
aid of the Infant-Class Teacher that have ever been 
published. They contain the result of years of ex- 
perience in the management of this important de- 
partment of the Sabbath-school work, and there is 
no one who has charge of a class of Little Ones but 
would be benefitted by the use of them, They are 
entitled ; 


Vol. I. A Year in the Infant-School. 
Price, $1.25; by Mail, $1.37. 


Vol. IT. ASecond Year in the Infant-School. 
Price, $1.25; by Mail, $1.37. 
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Graded Question Paper. 


Issued for Every Week. 





The Series of Question Papers for Scholars, to ac- 
company the Lessons which are appearing in The 
Sunday-School Times this year, are furnished on the 
following terms: 


Subscriptionsin Advance. 
100 copies, from April 3d to the close of the year, $7.50 
50 “ “ o“ iT) : “ B75 
5 “ ee “ “ “ 


10 “ “ “ “ 





Try them! Try them!! 


100 copies, three months, on trial, - = $2.50 
50 “ “ “ a é x 1.25 
5 “ “ee “ = é a 65¢ 
10 “ “a “ * - * 30e 


No subscriptions received for less than 10 copies. 
Samples sent to any address on receipt of a stamp 
for postage. 


THE WELL SPRING for 1870. 
A Weekly Children’s Paper. 


Twenty-Seventh Volume. 








The WELL SPRING for 1869 has had a large cir- 
culation, and judging from the flattering letters 
we have received, has given excellent satisfaction. 
We have published articles from many of our best 
writers each week, and the 


Illustrations have been Equal to any Published 


in similar papers in the country. 

For 1870, we shall endeavor to make the WELL 
SPRING a necessity for the children’s Sabbath 
reading, that no family will be willing to do with- 
out. 

We are to continue the department for Mis- 
sionary Articles and intelligence, to be furnished 
mainly by writers in the missionary fields in this 
and foreign lands. In this department we are to 
have the special help of the American Board an 
other missionary societies. : 

We shall furnish the best illustrations we can 
secure from superior artists, and shall spare nei- 
ther pains nor expense to make the paper just 
what all our Sabbath-schools need. Subscriptions 
may commence any date. 


Terms 60 cts.a Year; Postage prepaid, 72 cts. 
In Bundles of 10 or more Copies. 
SINGLE COPIES, 75 CENTS. 


ASA BULLARD, Sec’y. M. Hl. SARGENT, Treas, 
13 Cornhill, Boston. 


THE CRUCIFIXION. 


“In my hand no price I bring, 
Simply to thy cross I cling.” 











An ingeniously made card for Sunday-schools, 
4by 6 inches in size, consisting of three crosses, 
and neatly printed in colors, 

The middle cross contains the following inscrip- 
tion: “My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken 
me?” and the other two the dying expressions cf 
the malefactors who were crucified with Christ. 

Reading across the card, and including the words 
that appear on the crosses, is a beautiful poem, in 
the words of prayer, expressive of penitence, faith, 
thankfulness, deep devotion and an implicit trust 
in the ability and willingness of the Lord Jesus to 
Save all who come unto him. The poem is an ap- 
propriate one for scholars to commit to memory. 

PRICE, 60 CENTS PER DOZEN, BY MAIL. 


Sample for 10 cents, 


EUREKA 
WALL SLATES! 





Nine Standard Sizes, Ready Made. 
Perfect Slate Surface, in Neat Ash Frames, 
ANY SIZE MADE TO ORDER. 


They are so framed that they are free toshrink or 
swell without possibility of splitting or warping. 











The utility of the Blackboard is beyond discus- 
sion. It isan admitted necessity wherever teach- 
ingis tobe done. The day-school teacher, Sun- 
day-school teacher, Lecturer on Science, and Pro- 
fessor in college, each has constant need of it. 
It being indispensable, the question is, What 
blackboard is best? The verdict of Science and tes- 
timony of teachers agree on the Hureka. This 
surface is incomparably the best. The most costly 
natural slates do not equal it. It is finer and harder 
and blacker than slate. It is also smoother, and 
yet it never becomes glazed, and marks upon it 
are perfectly legible from any direction. 
The portable hureka Slate is unrivalled. It 
is light, easily and safely handled, less liable than 
slate to breaks and scratches, more convenient to 
use, much cheaper, besides being safely transport- 
able. The surface, though hard as flint, never 
checks or separates from the wood. This elasticity 
ofthe FUREKA SLATE is one of its pecu- 


liar and most valuable properties, 





List of sizes and prices, with illustrated descrip- 
tion of Hammond’s Blackboard Sup- 


port and Kendall’s Blackboard Easel, 
sent on application. 


J. W. Schermerhorn & Co., 


Manufacturers, 14 Bond St., New York. 





fEntered according to Act of Congress, in the 
year 1870, by J. W. SCHERMERHORN & Co., in the 
Clerk’s office of the District Court of the United 
States for the Southern District of New York.] 
Copyright claimed on illustration and tezt., 


MISTAKES OF EDUCATED MEN, 


By JOHN 8S. HART, LL.D. 








Every teacher and student should read this admi- 
rable little work, and ponder well the lessons of 
wisdom it contains. It is from an experienced in- 
structor, who has had under his direct care more 
than Five Thousand of the youth of our land, in the 
different departments of practical education, for 
the varied duties of life. Price 50 cents. 


TEACHER'S CLASS-BOOK : 


IMPROVED. 
PRICE 15 CENTS, 


This form of Class-Book for the use of Sabbath- 
school teachers certainly combines the advantages 
pomeuner by all others. On the open page are blanks 
‘or recording the name of every scholar, and for 
each week his attendance, lesson, behaviour, con- 
tribution, and the number of library book. Either 
of these may be omitted, but if kept complete, they 











form an interesting record, By mail 19 cents, 


FOUR BIBLE MAPS, 
PALESTINE 


AND OTHER 


PARTS OF SYRIA. 
Size, 6 by 9 feet. Price, $15. 

This large and exceedingly valuable Map of the 
Holy Land, is the result of the united labors of Rev. 
Henry S. Osborn, LL. D., and Rev. Lyman Colem: 
D.D. Ithas been constructed after the person 
surveys of the authors, who have also availed them- 
selves of the opinions of Robinson, Thomson, Kie- 
 aehs Wetzstein, Van De Velde, Porter and others; 

sides embracing the information obtained by the 
recent British Admiralty Survey on the eastern 
coast of the Mediterranean, Ithas been emphatically 
pronounced the best Map of Palestine for Sunday- 
schools ever published in any age or country. 


J HRUSALEM 
ADJACENT PLACES. 


Size, 5 by 8 feet. Price, $12. 


This is a beautiful Bird’s Eye View of Jerusalem, 
as it is supposed to have appeared in the time of ow. 
Saviour. It embraces not only the city, but tka 
towns, mountains and valleys in its vicinity. The 
prominent objects are delineated with great clear- 
ness, so that there is no difficulty in identifyin 
them, The Map is accompanied by a Manual an 
Key which will give to any one, however unfami- 
liar with the subject, sufficient information to ena- 
bls him to fully understand and explain the View. 


BIBLE LANDS, 


TtWustrating Especially 


THE TRAVELS OF ST. PAUL. 


Size, 4 by 6 feet. Price, $7. 

A very convenient Map for all who are engaged 
in studying that portion of the Bible which em- 
braces the Life and Labors of the great Apomie to 
the Gentiles. His different voyages are distinctly 
marked by colored lines, so that they can be easily 
traced by any one oe in the study of the nar- 
rative. The Map embraces that portion of the ter- 
ritory known as Asia Minor, and extends as faz 
westward as Greece and Italy. 


JOURNEYINGS OF ISRAEL. 


MusLIN—UNMOUNTED. 
Size, 4 by 5 feet. Price, $3. 


This Map has been prepared by Rev. J. P. Durpin, 
D. D., from personal travels and observations in the 
lands of Egypt and Palestine. It embraces the ter- 
ritory from beyond the Nile River on the west, to 
twenty miles east of the Dead Sea, and covering 
more than 200 miles of extent from north to south. 








SILICATED BLACKBOARDS. 


We have recently added to our varied stock of 
useful appliances for Sunday-school purposes, the 
Silicate Surface Blackboards, on Bristol Card and 
Heavy Paper. Weconsider this surface a very su- 
perior article, and commend its use after a practi- 
ecaltest of its valuable qualities. It is put upin 
different forms, as follows: 


STIFF BRISTOL CARD, 
with both surfaces finished, and eyelets in the edge 





to hang upon the wall. ’ 

No. 1.—2 by 8 feet (12 square feet of surface), $2.00 
No. 2.—3 by 38feet(ig “ “ * ), 8.00 
No.3.—3by4feet(2t ‘ ‘“ cg ), 4.00 


FOLDING STIFF BRISTOL CARD. 
No. 4.——One Fold (12 square feet of surface), $2.50 


No. 5.—tTwo Folds(l2 “ “ ) 275 
No. 6.—One Fold (18 “ #6 ), 38.50 
No. 7.—Two Folds (18 bs « se ) 376 
No. 9.—Two Folds(27 “ “ si ), 5.50 
No. 10.—Two Folds (36 % bd “s ), 7.00 


BLACKBOARD PAPER. 
This is put up in rolls, 3 feet wide, and may be 
purchased at the rate of 12 cts. a square foot, 
Map Form, with moulding at top, Heavy Paper, 

(18 square feet of surface), ONE eS 2.00 


The Map Form is very convenient and inexpen- 
sive. 
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THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL TIMES. 








“An Admirable Work.” 


re oapel jrenguyy, 
EXPOSITORY HARMONY 
THE FOUR EVANGELISTS. 


BY ROBERT MIMPRISS. 


This masterpiece of authorship is indeed a 
“Treasury” of Biblical Knowledge. We are confi- 
dent that no one can speak too highly of its intrin- 
sic merits. It surveys the entire ground occupied 
by the four Evangelists, and takes up each subject 
with a depth of research and minuteness of descrip- 
tion which makes the reader, as far as possible, 
master of the subject and its situation. We know 
of no one who has carefully examined this work 
who is not pleased with the comprehensiveness 
and clearness with which each subject is treated, 
and delighted with the arrangement and compari- 
son of each passage of Scripture as it is pre- 
sented for the consideration of the reader. No 
other book with which we are acquainted contains 
the amount of matter especially desirable for a stu- 
dent of the Bible to possess at so reasonable a price. 
Every Sabbath-school superintendent and teacher 
should possess a copy. We give a few of the notices 
it has received: 


From Rev. Stephen H. Tyng, D. D. 


The Treasury Harmony, prepared by Robert Mim- 

riss, I consider one of the most valuable helps to a 
Bunday school teacher or student that I have ever 
seen. 


From I. Newton Baker, A. M. 


An industrious use of the ‘Gospel Treasury” by 
teachers generally, would affect sensibly for good 
the standard of our Sabbath-school instruction. I 
have used the work in preparation for the class for 
nearly three years, and could not well do without 
it. It enables the teacher, by its means of ready re- 
ference, to place his hand at once upon that which 
he mighit perhaps find, but only by laboriously con- 
sulting large works. 


From Rev. Alfred Taylor. 


There are many persons who would be good 
teachers if they used this work, who, without it, go 
to their classes either entirely bm ga oy or only 
with a semblance of preparation. There are few 
books that so completely carry out the idea of stu- 
dying the Bible as a whole as this does. Mr. Mim- 
priss has shown aremarkable amount of patient 
and untiring industry in the compilation of this 
valuable aid to the study of the Sacred Word. 


Over 900 Pages; Price, $3.50, 





CHOICE BOOKS 


FOR 


SABBATILSCHOOLS. 


Beautifully Illustrated. 


Agnes Wilbur. : : : 3 90¢ 
Arthur Merton. : : : : $1.25 
Barbara St. John. : : : 1.25 
Better than Rubies. i $ ¢.. 2.25 
Friday Lowe. : : 3 ; 1.25 
Grace Mansfield’s Experiment. : 90c 
Heavenward—Earthward. : 1.25 
Helen MacGregor. : $ eer 3 1.25 
Home Vineyard. : : : : 80c 


John Brétt’s Household. : © $3 90c 
Life-Scenes from the Four Gor els. 2.00 
Life-Scenes from the Old Testazient. 2.00 


One Hundred Gold Dollars. :° : 90¢ 
Pardee’s Sabbath-School Inde 3, © 1.25 
Stella Ashton.  : : : ec ud 90c 


65c 
90c 
1.25 


Inquire for these books at ah ~ ore and be sure 
to get them when you add to yur library.’ 


Teacher’s Guide to Palestine, 
Tilman Loring. 2 es : 
Tom Miller. : : : : 3 : 


~ 





SONG AND MAP ROLLER ; 


A New Apparatus, 


FOR EXHIBITING 


Hymns, Maps, Programmes, Diagrams, &c. 


FOR THE USE OF 


Sabbath-Schools, Lecture-Rooms, 
Mission Chapels, &c. 


Combining Simplicity with Durability, Neatness 
and Economy. For full information as to sizes, 
appearance and prices, send stamp for the Illus- 
trated Song Roller Circular. 


SCRIPTURE SCENES 


FOR THE 


abhath- Schoo. 


Exceedingly appropriate for Infant-Schools, 
beautiful for adorning the walis of the 
school-room, and very useful in giving 
Bible instruction. 


S1zE, 13 By 18 INCHES. $6 PER DOZEN, 











: 


Ananias and Sapphira. 

The Apostle Paul and Lydia. 

. The Apostle Paul at Athens. 

The Bereans and the Scriptures. 

. Children of Israel Gathering Manna. 

. Lhe Child Timothy and the Holy Seriptures. 
7. David Slaying the Lion. 

8. David’s Charge to Solomon. 

. David the Young Shepherd. 

10. Eli and Samuel. 

ll. The Enemy Sowing Tares. 

12. The Good Samaritan. 

13, Jacob and the Coat of many Colors. 

14, Jacob Blessing the Sons of Joseph. 

15. Jacob’s Sons Returning from Egypt. 

16. The Little Captive Maid. 

17. The Man without the Wedding Garment. 
18. Mordecai Advanced to Honor. 

19. Moses Descending from Mount Sinai. 

20. Noah Leaving the Ark. 

21, Paul at Melita. 

22. Peter and John Healing the Lame Man. 
23. The Pharisee and Publican. 

24. The Prodigal’’s Resolwe. 


oO om» oo bo 


25. The Prodigal’’s Return. 

26. The Shepherds of Bethichean. 
27, The Sower. 

28. The Ten Virgins, 

29. Trial of Abrahams Faith, 
30. The Widow’s Oil Multiplied. 





These illustrations of eventful Bible-Scenes are 
exquisite specimens of printing in colors. Sent by 
mail on receipt of price. Sample 5 cts. 


SHORT STUDIES 
For Sunday~-School Teachers. 
BY REV. C. 8. ROBINSON, D. D. 


Sunday-school teachers bave in this volume a col- 
lection of jewels. Some of the richest and freshest 
thoughts in the whole range of the Sunday-school 
are here embalmed in beautiful, terse, sometimes 
odd, and always original and strong expression. 
The work abounds in short, pithy, sententious illus- 
tration, and has nothing hackneyed in it. It is emi- 
nently suggestive, stimulating and refreshing, and 
will be a treasure to teachers, superintendents, 
alkers, and workers in the cause, Price, $1.25. 
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BEAUTIFUL CONCERT EXERCISES 


SABBATH-SCHOOLS. 


L—A TRIBUTE OF PRAISE TO JESUS. 
60 Cents Per Dozen, 
II.—THE RIGHTEOUS AND THE WICKED, 
86 Cents Per Dozen, 
III,—_THE MONUMENT OF TRUTH. 
: 36 Cents Per Dozen, 
IV=-THE SONG OF THE PILGRIMAGE. 
60 Cents Per Dozen, 
V.—OUR BEAUTIFUL HOME. 
60 Cents Per Dozen, 





VI.—PRECIOUS JEWELS. 
24 Cents Per Dozen, 
VII.—THE CHRISTIAN ARMOR. 
* 48 Cents Per Dozen, 
VIIL—MOUNT EBAL AND MOUNT GERIZIM, 
48 Cents Per Dozen, 
IX.—THE FRUITS OF THE SPIRIT. 
36 Cents Per Dozen, 
X.—THE LORD'S PRAYER. 
60 Cents Per Dozen, 
XI.—THE COMMANDS OF OUR SAVIOUR, 
60 Cents Per Dozen 
These Exercises consist of Readings, Hymns, and 
Recitations for Monthly or Quarterly Concerts, and 
are so arranged as to interest an entire school, and 
calculated to impress deeply the youthful mind, by 
imparting important Scripture lessons in attractive 
form. Samples of the eleven sent to any one on re- 
ceipt of 45 cents. 





Be-EVERY SUBSCRIBER “wa 


Desiring to file The Sunday-School Times should 
get one of the new, neat and substantial patent 
Binders. It willlast from year toyear. Price by 
mail, $1. 
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THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL TIMES. 


Published Every Week, 
$1.50 A YEAR. 
Single numbers, 5 cents, 


Terms:—Invariably in Advance. 


Considering the amount and variety of original 
matter in THE TIMES, tt ts believed to be the cheapest 
religious weekly published. 

/Vo subscriptions are received at less than the 
rate of $1.50a year, no matter what number of copies 
are taken, 

/Vo paper is sent to any subscriber beyond the 
date for which subscription has been paid in 
advance. 

Persons desiring duplicates of The Times that 
may have been lost in the mails, will please remit 
5 cents for each copy. 

Figures are printed in connection with the sub- 
scriber’s name and address on each paper, showing 
to what volume and number payment has been 
made. F 3 

Written receipts are not necessary, as due a 
knowledgment for remittances is made by the use 
of these figures. 

The postage on The Times is 20 cents a year, which 
must be paid at the post office where the subscriber 
resides. : 

4 Descriptive List of Valuable 

be sent free, on application, to any? 
solicit new subscribers, 
* Im sending money by mail, we advise our corres: 
pondents to remit either in Bank Drafts or Post 
Office Orders, made payable to us, wherever it cal 
be done, 

All letters relating to the business managemeBt 
of Times, or containing remittances for sub 
scriptions; also, orders for books, and inquiries in 
regard to the best publications for Sabbath-schools, 
should be addressed to 


J. C. GARRIGUES & Co., Publishers, 
608 ARCH STREXKT, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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